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: m- ~ ROWN, bare, savage in their wildness and 
a grandeur, the mountains that enclose Za- 
catécas stand. As the train climbs their 
steep grades and winds in curve after 
curve around their great shoulders, there 
is a shifting panorama of deep gorges and 
towering heights, vast red-brown hillsides 
without a spear of vegetation, crossed 

fe only by the lines of white boundary 
Cyim stones that mark the extent of the dif- 

J ferent mining claims; and, as the city 
is approached, mine after mine in close succession, each sur- 
rounded by massive stone walls, each marked by the curious, 
drum-like malacatas, the chimneys of its furnaces, and the square 
in which numbers of mules are working ore by the /atio pro- 
cess. For this is the centre of one of the great silver districts of 
Mexico, and from these heights, of aspect so desolate and for- 
bidding, a kingdom’s ransom in the precious metal has been 
drawn. 

“This is really very interesting,” said the general, for, as the 
train winds around the mountain-side, it would be possible to 
drop a stone into many of the reduction works which line the 
gorges, where men and mules look Lilliputian from the high 
altitude of the track. Broad, smooth roads lead by easy gra- 
dients around the hillsides toward these mines, and along them 
pass constantly strings of laden durros, men in wide, white trou 
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sers and gaily-striped blankets, horsemen with picturesque and 
fantastic accoutrements shining in the sunlight. There is a stir 
of life and activity everywhere, all things indicate the centre of 
a great industry and the neighborhood of a populous city, while 
in the crystalline clearness of the rarefied atmosphere, with the 
dazzling sunshine, intensely blue sky, and massive red-brown 
heights, the whole picture is vivid and impressive in the extreme, 
full of color and absolutely foreign in every feature to the eyes 
that gaze with fascinated interest upon it. 

“And is it possible that all those are mines?” asked Doro- 
thea somewhat incredulously—“ those fortress-like masses of build- 
ings, and those curious enclosures where strings of mules are 
walking about in black mud?”’ 

“That black mud,” said Russell, “is the precious silver ore, 
reduced to a pulp and united with quicksilver—an amalgamating 
process invented in Mexico soon after the Conquest. But see! 
—there is the first glimpse of Zacatécas!’ 

They all looked eagerly. Higher and higher the engine had 
been climbing, panting like some over-burdened monster the 
while, until suddenly there was a swiftly-passing picture of a 
city that seemed transported from the Orient, with its mass of 
flat-roofed houses, its shining domes and slender towers, set in 
a deep, narrow valley and forming an indescribable mass of soft 
color, framed by the brown, rugged heights. Then the hills 
closed again, the beautiful picture was lost, and, with a final 
curve, the train stopped at the station of Zacatécas, although 
the city itself remained hidden from sight. 

“How charming!” cried Dorothea as she sprang to her feet. 
“The whole thing has a savor of magic. Great bare, savage 
heights, studded with fortresses for mines, and suddenly a 
glimpse of—Bagdad, is it? or Damascus? or Granada?—lying in 
the deep brown valley, glistening with a thousand tints, and 
disappearing like a phantom of the imagination.” 

The first thing of which the party were conscious, when 
they stepped out upon the platform of the station, was the 
presence of a very chill and penetrating air, which made it 
necessary to button cloaks and overcoats closely. Miss Gresham 
glanced reproachfully at Russell. ‘I thought,” she observed, 
“that we should find warm weather in Mexico.” 

“In Mexico, as elsewhere, it is likely to be cold on a moun- 
tain,”” Russell replied; ‘‘and you must remember that we are at 
the very respectable elevation of about a mile and a half above 


the sea.” 
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“The temperature strikes me as quite pleasant,” said the 
general. “Chilly, it is true, but bracing.” 

“ Whenever a temperature is cold enough to be disagreeable, 
it is supposed to be bracing,” said Dorothea. “For my part, I 
object exceedingly to being braced. The very term implies un- 
pleasantness.” 

“What a picturesque throng of people!” said Mrs. Langdon. 
“We have come into a new world indeed.” 

Whether new or old—and surely most old in its aspects and 
suggestions, alike of Europe and the ancient East—a wonderful 
world certainly to eyes fresh from the commonplace life of 
modern America! The dark, graceful people, with their gentle 
manners and sweet-toned speech, their costumes varied for every 
class and every occupation, seem separated by the distance of 
half the globe, rather than by a few hours of travel, from the 
world left behind. No wonder that the party paused and gazed, 
forgetful of all else for a moment, at the scene before them. It 
was such a scene as may be witnessed on the arrival of the 
train at the station of any important Mexican town, one which 
a moderate sojourn in the country renders very familiar, but 
which is full of striking novelty and interest to the new-comer. 
Women with softly-tinted faces and melting dark eyes, draped in 
the long blue scarfs or rebozos of the lower orders; men of the 
ame class, with their slender, sinewy figures dressed in white 
cotton cloth with bright-colored zarapes tossed over their shoul- 
ders; cargadores, or porters, wearing the broad leather band by 
which they carry hundreds of pounds weight upon their backs; 
venders of fruits and dudces offering their commodities with in- 
sinuating grace; gentlemen in closely-fitting trousers of cloth or 
buckskin ornamented: down the sides with rows of silver buttons, 
short, richly-embroidered jacket and sombrero, also lavishly 
trimmed with silver; ladies with the black mantilla over their 
heads, or the abundant coils of their dark hair left uncovered 
while the drapery slips to their shoulders—all form an assem- 
blage so full of the color and grace in which modern life is for 
the most part conspicuously lacking, that no after impression 
can deepen or efface the first strong sense of absolute strange- 
ness, and a picturesque quality altogether charming. 

But the general was meanwhile looking around for Zacatécas. 
“Where has the city hidden itself?’ he asked. ‘And how are 
we to reach it?” 

“By tramway apparently,” said Travers. “Carriages appear 
to be an unknown luxury here.” 
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“They would prove rather an useless luxury, as you will 
~soon perceive,” said Russell. 

And indeed, as they were borne down the steep slope of the 
hill on which the station stands, by a tramcar that sped along 
as fast as its small and lively mules could gallop, they perceived 
that there was scant room for wheeled vehicles in the narrow, 
precipitous streets they entered. 

The valley in which the city lies is a ravine between steeply as- 
cending heights, up the sides of which the buildings have climbed 
in successive terraces, with a result very delightful to the eye, 
though probably not so admirable from a sanitary point of 
view. But notwithstanding the difficulties of the situation, the 
place has all the air of cleanliness that distinguishes Mexican 
cities. The prevailing tone of color is a soft terra-cotta, derived 
from the reddish-brown stone of which it is chiefly built, that 
harmonizes well with the deeper brown of the enclosing hills, 
the dazzling sapphire of the over-arching sky, the richness of 
abounding sculpture, the jewel-like flash of highly-glazed tiles, 
and the brilliant touches of color in the garb of the people who 
fill the streets that run up and down between houses built with 
Old World solidity, on that ancient model brought by the 
Moors into the Iberian peninsula so long ago, and thence borne 
across the western seas to the land of New Spain. 

The tramway carried the strangers rapidly into the heart of 
this quaint and charming city. After a brief visit to a hotel, 
where rooms were engaged, and where the cloistral arches sur- 
rounding its court seemed full of the memory of the banished 
nuns whose home was here for long years of peace and useful- 
ness, they set forth to wander at will through the streets and 
market-places, where every new vista opened a new combination 
of novel forms and glowing tints. All the sights and sounds 
they encountered were familiar to Russell, but it seemed to in- 
tensify his pleasure in returning to the land that had long before 
fascinated him, to witness the pleasure of these friends of his in 
its abounding picturesqueness. The whole effect was to them 
novel, brilliant, semi-Oriental in the extreme—the thick-walled, 
flat-roofed houses, with their grated windows, their portals giv- 
ing glimpses now and then of sunny courts within, gay with 
flowers and green with trees; the narrow streets, where on raised 
pavements, before small, dark shops, cobblers and tailors sat at 
work and gossiped the while with their neighbors and friends, 
who lounged around in attitudes of unstudied grace, suggestive 
of unlimited leisure; the richly-carved facades of great churches, 
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standing on platforms cut from the mountain-side, with noble 
towers rising against the sky, and sunlight shining on the tiled 
surface of their domes. Amid all these scenes, recalling a hun- 
dred memories of other lands, yet possessing a distinct and pe- 
culiar character of their own, the party passed with fresh de- 
light at every step. Everywhere was the stately architecture in 
which the grace of the Orient mingles with the massive strength 
of the Gothic, as if the Crusader had clasped hands with the 
Arabian ; everywhere the bright, delicate frescoes which Mexican 
painters produce with their pure, indestructible pigments, and 
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THE FOUNTAIN, WITH THE CHAPEL OF THE BUFA IN THE DISTANCE. 


everywhere the graceful forms and gentle faces of the people, 
filling streets, shops, and markets. 

It was in the central plaza, from whence radiates and to 
which converges all the life of a Spanish city, that the most 
striking aspects of this life met and mingled. Throngs of peo- 
ple were here passing to and fro, the dashes of scarlet, dusky 
purples, and soft blues, that formed parts of their attire bright- 
ened by the flash of silver as some gentleman in full Mexican 
costume strode by, or cavaliers on small fiery horses, their bri- 
dles and saddles lavishly decorated with the precious metal, rode 
through the crowd. Ladies shrouded in black, with prayer-books 
and pearly rosaries in their hands, passed on their way to or 
from church; while around a fountain with a low encircling wall 
numbers of women were filling great red earthen water-jars, 
coming and going in frieze-like procession, their rebozos draped 
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in perfect folds about their heads and shoulders, while one bare, 
uplifted arm held the urn-like vessel in its place with the poise 
of a Greek statue. Strings of patient donkeys went by laden 
with sacks of ore or charcoal, displaying a nonchalant disregard 
for everything and everybody in their way, and venders of fruit 
sat on squares of matting upon the sidewalk, surrounded by all 
the products of the tropics. 

The whole scene formed a picture full of animated move- 
ment and human interest, with rich architectural vistas opening 
on every side, massive buildings with great stone pillars and 
cool arcades, a glimpse of the spacious, brightly frescoed court 
of the governor’s palace, and the superb mass of the cathedral 
towers thrust against a heaven that burned with the blue inten- 
sity of a jewel. 

“You are right, Mr. Russell,” said Dorothea. “It does 
seem incredible that we are on the same side of the ocean as 
our pasteboard houses, our cities with so little trace or monu- 
ment of the past, our country where everything looks as if it had 
come yesterday, would be gone to-morrow. Compare those 
scenes with these buildings formed to endure for centuries, this 
wealth of sculpture, this artistic grace of form and color! Why 
has nobody ever told us that while we were crossing sea and 
land and compassing the earth in search of the picturesque, it 
lay here in such perfection at our doors!” 

‘“‘A few persons have told us so, I think,” remarked Travers, 
“and it is our own fault, no doubt, if we have paid no atten- 
tion to them.” ; 

“The immense predominance of the native type surprises 
me,” said the general. ‘ From the books that I have read on 
Mexico I have been led to believe that although the natives 
of the country certainly remained, it was entirely in a subject 
position—as peons or virtual serfs—but I see little difference 
between the laboring and ruling classes, as far as type goes. 
They evidently belong to the same race.” 

“They do, with comparatively few exceptions,” said Russell. 
“The proportion of pure Spanish blood in Mexico is very small. 
Spain civilized and ruled the countries she discovered—she did 
not repopulate them. Hence, when the rulers withdrew, the 
natives remained in possession. There would ‘not be one of 
these dark faces to be seen had the conquerors of Mexico be- 
longed to the same race as the settlers of North America. Yet 
the descendants of those who robbed utterly and exterminated 
entirely our native races hold up their hands in pious horror at 
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the conduct of the Spaniards, who have left Mexico possessed 
by Mexicans.” 

“TI find,” said the general, “that I had very little idea of the 
work which Spain did here. If she filled her treasury with the 
riches of Mexico, she certainly spent a vast amount of those 
riches in the country. And her work is so well done—so 
splendid and so enduring—that it shames the work of other 
civilizers and settlers.” 

“The material side of the work is indeed magnificent,” said 
Russell. ‘ The public buildings, churches, aqueducts, roads, and 
bridges—all of these, as you remark, shame our work of the 
present day; but that is trifling compared to the greater work 
of civilizing and Christianizing this people. Think of it for a 
moment! Here is one part of North America possessed by a 
native race lifted to a higher plane of civilization than was ever be- 
fore attained by any race of men in the same length of time. Put- 
ting aside the romantic fictions of Aztec civilization, we know that 
in reality Spain found these people savages, practising the very 
worst and most cruel idolatry; and she has left them civilized, 
intelligent, and Christian to the core, let their calumniators and 
detractors say what they will to the contrary.” 

Here Miss Gresham yawned in a manner expressive of a 
mental weariness calculated to touch the hardest heart. Stand- 
ing a tall, graceful figure in her perfectly-fitting tailor-made 
gown, she had beguiled the interval of the above conversation 
in observing with a critical eye the black-clad, mantilla-draped 
ladies passing by, and she now communicated the result of her 
observations to Dorothea. “One thing at least is certain,” 
she said; “style has not yet penetrated into Mexico.” 

Russell, hearing the remark, laughed. ‘“ Suspend judgment 
on that point, Miss Gresham, until we reach the City of Mexico,” 
he said. “You will fancy yourself among the modes of Paris 
then.” 

“Let us thank Heaven,” said Dorothea impatiently, “that 
there are a few corners of the world left where the modes of 
Paris and the cult of Redfern have not penetrated. My dear 
Violet, I know that I am blaspheming all your gods—but really, 
to talk of style in the face of such scenes as these is too 
much !” 

Miss Gresham, looking slightly offended, replied that she had 
not been aware that style was a subject which could be out of 
place in amy scene. “I shall get one or two of these mantillas 
of Spanish lace before I leave the country,” she added medi- 
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tatively. “They will come in well for drapery, or for fancy 
balls.” 

“You have not yet seen the west front of the cathedral,” 
said Russell, addressing the party a little hastily—for he feared 
that the smile on Travers’ lip would irritate Dorothea into retort ; 
and for the same reason, probably, he went on talking as they 
turned away in the direction indicated. “These great Mexican 
churches,” he said, “all belong architecturally to the order of 
the Spanish Renaissance, which, with its noble harmony of out- 
line and florid magnificence of detail, has always seemed to me 
specially appropriate to this wonderful land of New Spain in the 
days of its fabulous wealth.” 

“That is certainly a magnificent facade!” said the general 
as they paused before the vast front of the cathedral with its 
rich mass of elaborate sculpture, its statues set in niches be- 
tween columns, the ornate yet harmonious splendor of the whole 
broken by cornices into three stately stories, and the exquisite 
group of towers, one slender, graceful, airy as a dream, one 
square, massive, richly ornamented, and the low, round, tile-en- 
crusted Byzantine dome. 

“Tell us something of the history of this church,” said Dor- 
othea. “It is too old and too splendid not to have a history.” 

“Every church in Mexico has a history,” said Russell, “ so 
interwoven with all the past of the country, so rich in poetry 
and picturesqueness, that it is like an idyl rather than a history.” 

“And this church?” she persisted, looking up into his face 
with her eyes shining. 

He smiled down at her. ‘“ Let your fancy, then, go back to 
a day close upon three hundred and fifty years ago, when into 
this valley came the noble Spaniard Juan de Tolosa, bringing with 
him certain Franciscan fathers bent upon their work of convert- 
ing the natives to Christianity. Juan de Tolosa encamped, we 
are told, at the foot of the Bufa—that great hill yonder which 
closes and dominates the valley—and the holy fathers, planting 
their cross, gathered the natives around them and began the 
preaching which never failed of success. The Indians, who must 
have been as gentle and friendly as they are to-day, showed 
Tolosa the silver lodes from whence resulted the foundation of 
the city; and on the consecrated spot where the cross had been 
first set up, the parish church was built. This being presently 
rebuilt with great splendor, became the cathedral when Zacaté- 
cas was erected into a see. That is all I can tell you of it— 
the bare outline of its history. All that it has witnessed, all 
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the life of which it has been the centre for these three cen- 
turies, you must imagine for yourself.” 

“Tt is not difficult to imagine,” said the girl musingly. “ And 
it has had its vicissitudes, has it not? It has suffered from 
spoliation ?”’ 

“Few Mexican churches have suffered more. Before the 
confiscation of church property its interior adornments were 
as rich as wealth and pious generosity could make them. When 
men were drawing millions from the silver lodes beneath our 
feet, it seemed to them a proper and natural thing to bestow a 
small proportion of these riches on the sanctuary of God. But 
other men with other ideas have since arisen, who have not 
hesitated to despoil the church of these gifts in order to pay 
the cost of revolutions—and fill the coffers of their leaders. 
History repeats itself, as we know; and the cupidity which 
covets such riches, as well as the might which takes with a strong 
hand what it covets, is an old story in the world. Now shall 
we go in?” 

As they passed from the dazzling sunshine of the outer 
world into the soft gloom of the church, they were met by a 
fragrance of incense which, lingering still in the peaceful interior, 
indicated that a High Mass had lately been concluded. The 
spacious open nave spread before them in fine perspective, its 
floor inlaid in Moorish pattern with the beautiful hard woods of 
Mexico, and polished by the knees of many generations of wor- 
shippers, the richly decorated roof sprang upward in splendid 
arch, and the frescoed dome soared above the high altar throned 
on its steps of rare, colored marble. Altars rich with gold 
lined the walls on each side; through the high windows rays of 
misty sunlight fell on statues in robes stiff with ancient embroid- 
ery, on dim old paintings, and candlesticks which looked as if 
they might have been brought from the temple of Jerusalem, as 
they stood holding tapers of wax as thick as a man’s arm. It 
was all, in its faded sumptuousness, its noble space and solemn 
calm, like a poem full of pathos, yet of triumph too. For, 
though despoiled of so much of its magnificence, with the prince- 
ly gifts that once adorned it taken away by the robbers in high 
places with whom Mexico has been so abundantly cursed, the charm 
of the old sanctuary still remains, and must ever remain, as long 
as its sculptured facade uplifts the symbol of redemption over 
the spot where the holy Franciscans planted it three hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

Perhaps only in Spain can any other churches be found so 
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absolutely delightful to the artistic sense as those of Mexico. 
Constructed with the massive solidity, the enduring strength of 
ages when men built not pretentious shams to last for a day, 
but temples in which generations might worship God for centu- 
ries, they are in every detail marvels of picturesqueness. Great 
gates of ancient metal-work guard chapels where the glance can 
scarcely pierce the twilight obscurity to distinguish the details 
)f time-touched splendors within; pictures with the rich tones 
of the old Spanish painters look down from dusky corners; deli- 
cate arabesque carving delights the eye; wrought silver and 
carved onyx abound. And the people—ah, the people! Through 
the great open doorways they come and go, as little children to 
their mother’s side to offer a caress or whisper a petition. At 
no hour can one enter the humblest chapel or the stateliest 
cathedral without witnessing a piety so unobtrusive, so uncon- 
scious, and so sincere that it cannot fail to touch and edify 
any one capable of receiving edification. Female figures, with 
their drapery drawn in graceful folds over their heads and 
around their shoulders, kneel before the different shrines ab- 
sorbed in silent prayer; or a group may be seen together, re- 
citing the rosary or a litany in audible tones; children clasp 
their slender brown hands in devotional entreaty, or sit on the 
floor beside their mothers and gaze with dark, solemn eyes at 
cenes familiar as those of their own home. Men of all ages and 
classes come in, kneel on the pavement, pray with fervor, some- 
times with arms extended in the attitude of crucifixion, then cross 
themselves in the devout Spanish fashion and pass out again 
to the world of business or pleasure. From the stately hidal- 
go to the sandalled peasant, who puts his basket down beside 
him as he kneels, all show the same devotion, the same rever- 
ence for the sacred place and the sacred Presence it enshrines. 

All of this the strangers found in the old cathedral of Zaca- 
técas. Its Rembrandt-like shadows, its lofty domes and incense- 
laden atmosphere, seemed fit surroundings for the dark, gentle 
people who came and went, gliding noiselessly over the marquetry 
floor or kneeling motionless as statues around some carved con- 
fessional, within which sat a priest, tonsured head bent, and deli- 
cate ascetic face outlined, like a pictured saint of the Spanish 
or Italian school. They found a courteous sacristan who led 
them into the spacious sacristies, the chapter-room, and other 
parts of that mass of buildings, of vast vaulted chambers, long 
stone passages, courts and corridors, which are comprised within 
the walls of a Mexican cathedral. In the dusky spaces of the 
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great rooms were objects to set an antiquarian wild with covet- 
ous desire. Dark old chests revealed treasures of ecclesiastical 
embroidery, pictures of dead and gone prelates looked down 
from the walls, crucifixes gleamed with ivory whiteness out of 
dim recesses; in the baptistery they saw where the splendid font 
of silver valued at a hundred thousand dollars had once stood, 
and everywhere the picturesque delighted their eyes. It was like 
a dream when, emerging from these precincts, as full of the spell 
of the Middle Ages as if their massive walls, their cloisters 
and archways, had stood for ten instead of three centuries, they 
found themselves again in the midst of the vivid life of the plaza, 
its shifting colors and moving throngs. 

But, beside its cathedral, Zacatécas, like every other Mexican 
city, is rich in churches, despite the spoliation of all and the con- 
fiscation of many in the days of so-called reform. The church 
of San José, a Jesuit foundation standing on its platform cut 
from the mountain-side, is rich in carvings and fine old paintings. 
The ancient church of San Francisco—well is the gentle saint of 
Assisi honored in Mexico—dating from 1567, is full of interest, 
as are also the beautiful churches of Santo Domingo and the 
Merced. A similarity of architecture is in all, but a similarity 
that never wearies, so admirably adapted is it to the splendid 
ritual it enshrines, so nobly Catholic in its great, open naves, 
free as God’s air and sunshine to all the people without distinc- 
tion of place for any, and so varied in its lesser features of 
adornment. 

But presently it was necessary to pause and rest, even from 
rich old churches, quaint markets full of color, and the varied life 
of the picturesque foreign streets. Very foreign, too, was their first 
Mexican meal at the Hotel Zacetano. They were all pleased by 
the strange, savory dishes which were set before them in well- 
ordered succession, accompanied by some very good wine of the 
country, for which Russell called. 

“T should have been very much disappointed if we had failed 
to find any savor of novelty in the food,” Travers remarked to- 
ward the close of the meal, when each of its courses had re- 
ceived unqualified commendation. “The greatest pleasure in go- 
ing away from home is to vary one’s mode of living, to find a 
foreign flavor in everything, and certainly not least in the cuzszne. 
But the whole world is growing so hideously commonplace and 
alike that this is not always easy to attain.” 

“Yes, I too like a foreign flavor in all things when I go 
abroad,” said Mrs. Langdon, “and I am agreeably surprised by 
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Mexican cookery. I had an idea that it was barbarously full of 
red pepper.” 

“Chili?” said Russell smiling. “It is much used in their 
cookery—that excellent curried rice which you liked derived its 
chief flavor from it—but only the lower classes use it in excess. 
There is no more varied cuisine, rich in all manner of carefully 
prepared and generally highly spiced dishes, than the Mexican. 
People who fancy that they live on /rzoles, tortillas, and chili con 
carne are only acquainted with the habits of the peasants.” 

“ Quiere los frijolitos, senor ?”’ inquired the musical voice of a 
lark-eyed waiter at his elbow at the moment. 

‘He wants to know if we will take the national dish of beans 
which in Mexico closes every repast?” Russell inquired of the 
company. 

“Tell him to bring them, by all means,” replied Dorothea. 
“We propose to be as thoroughly Mexican as possible while we 
ire in the country.” 

After the /rijoles had been tasted and pronounced “not bad,” 
the dessert served, and strong, black coffee placed before them, 
, discussion how the afternoon should be spent was naturally in 
der. The general suggested a visit to the silver mines, which 
as the leading industry of Zacatécas should, he conceived, be de- 
serving of the attention of intelligent travellers. But this idea 
was not encouraged by Russell. 

“Tf you will allow me to advise,” he said, “I think that it 
will be well to defer that particular line of sight-seeing until 
we reach Guanajuato. The mines there are more accessible and 

f greater interest than these.” 

“Oh, yes, papa!” said Dorothea. “ Mr. Russell proposes some- 
thing better than silver mines for this afternoon. He says there 
s a charming town near here called Guadalupe, to which one 
s conveyed by a tramway that slides down-hill by the force of 
gravity.” 

“ The tramway?” 

“The cars, of course—and are dragged back by mules. 
There seems a little novelty in that.” 

“There might be too much, perhaps. And what is to be 
seen in the place after we have reached it by means of this to- 
boggan on wheels?” 

“ A beautiful old church, and—what else, Mr. Russell?” 

“An exquisite chapel, a picturesque market full of native 
color, and an Orfanatorio—” 

“Speak English, please,” murmured Travers. 
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“Well, an orphan asylum, where the children are trained in 
letters and trades—an admirable institution calculated to inter- 
est philanthropic persons.” 

“TI am not sure that we are philanthropic enough to care for 
the orphan asylum,” said Dorothea a little doubtfully, “but I 
am certain that we are all artistic enough to care for the chapel. 
So I think we had better go to Guadalupe.” 

“Please except me,” said Miss Gresham languidly. “I am 
neither philanthropic nor artistic, and I have seen churches enough 
for one day. Do you suppose’’—appealing plaintively to the 
company in general—“ that I can possibly s/eep on the bed in my 
room? It is positively as hard as this,” tapping the tiled floor 
with her foot. 

“It will be a bad prospect if you cannot manage to do so,” 
replied Russell, “ since you will find few beds of any other kind 
in Mexico.” 

“* What a country!” said the young lady, lifting her shoulders. 
“How can you all be so enthusiastic over it? Well,” after an 
expressive pause, “if I can sleep on that bed, I shall go to sleep 
while you make your excursion this afternoon. I confess I am 
very tired.” 

“Perhaps you will be rested sufficiently to climb the Bufa 
with us when we return?” suggested Mrs. Langdon. “We are 
going there for the view at sunset.” 

“That terrible: hill? I don’t know. It will be a dreadful 
climb. But when you come back I will tell you whether or not 
I feel able to attempt it.” 

With this understanding the party separated; Miss Gresham 
betaking herself to her hard couch, to seek repose after the ex- 
hausting sight-seeing and still more exhausting enthusiasm of 
the morning, and the others sallying forth again to seek the 
tramway for Guadalupe. 

It is at a rate of speed rather trying to weak nerves that the 
cars slide down hill, by the force of gravity alone, to the valley 
in which the pretty town lies beside its shining lake. But the 
lover of the picturesque is well repaid for any jars endured in 
the rapid transit by the beauty of the charming spot. As Ori- 
ental in aspect as the city left behind, its long, straight streets 
of flat-roofed houses radiate from the noble mass of buildings 
known as the sanctuary of Our Lady of Guadalupe, from which 
the town derives its name, and has its reason of being. The 
grand old church, with its chapel and cloisters, its quaint garden 
behind and park of roses in front, is in itself worthy to be the 
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objective point of a far longer journey, as it stands with its irides- 
cent domes and graceful minarets outlined against the turquoise 
Sky. 

“What a picture!” said Margaret Langdon under her breath 
is she first caught sight of it. And then to Travers, who walked 
beside her, she added with a smile: “ How like a parrot one feels 
in saying the same thing over so often! I fear we shall be to- 
tally bankrupt in expressions of admiration long before we reach 
the end of our travels.” 

“We shall soon grow more accustomed to the aspect of 
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SANCTUARY OF GUADALUPE, NEAR ZACATECAS. 


things,” responded her philosophical companion, “and they will 
‘ease to affect us so strongly. Russell should have let us down 
more gradually. To step from the most modern and most un- 
icturesque of countries into the midst of one where the features 
f the oldest and most picturesque are mingled—the architecture 
f Spain, with the mountains of Switzerland and the sky of 
Egypt—is likely to upset one slightly.” 

She laughed and confessed that it was, then bade him look 
at the sculptured front of the church as it rose before them. 
‘There is not an inharmonious line or tint,” she declared. 

“Tt is all charming beyond expression,” he replied. “ And 
that is the reason I do not try to express what I feel, but ab- 
sorb all impressions with the stoicism suggested by the Oriental 
character of our surroundings.” 
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The next moment they passed through the great doors into 
the quiet dimness, the restful silence of the sanctuary. Nearly 
two centuries have passed since Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus 
founded this great church in honor of Nuestra Sefiora de Gua- 
dalupe, but the greater part of its original magnificence remains 
unimpaired by time or revolutions. Cruciform in shape, the in- 
terior is superb in size and proportion; the high altar, the four- 
teen minor altars, and the choir are rich in ornament, and the 
whole forms a splendid and impressive edifice. But loveliest of 
all details is the cape/la—a modern addition, the gift of a lady 
of great wealth and devotion. Nothing can be conceived more 
exquisite than this little gem of art. Full of the most delicate 
and beautiful arabesque carving, colored and gilded, the floor in- 
laid with hard polished woods, the magnificent altar rich with 
gold, the altar-rail of silver and onyx, it is, with its frescoes and 
silken hangings, an offering such as the generosity of an empress 
could hardly surpass, or the finest taste of an artist desire to 
improve. 

It was here that the strangers saw for the first time an ad- 
mirable copy of the famous, miraculous picture of Guadalupe, 
henceforth in all their wanderings to be encountered everywhere, 
until nothing could be more familiar than the graceful form, the 
gentle bending head, the splendid robe, and the star-gemmed 
mantle of this Lady of Mexico, with the Aztec tint upon her 
lovely face. 

“In all religious tradition there is no more beautiful and 
poetic legend than that of the origin of this picture,” said Rus- 
sell as they paused before it. 

“ Tell it to us,” whispered Dorothea. 

But he smiled and shook his head. ‘“ Wait until you see the 
original on its own hill of Tepeyac. Come, you must now look 
at the cloisters and garden.” 

So they passed to the shadowy cloisters, lined with curious. 
old paintings representing the martyrdoms of the saints, and 
thence into the golden sunshine that lay over the garden, where 
dark green cedars and feathery acacias lifted their tapering crests 
into the lucid amber of the upper air, and where beds of lilies 
and hedges of rose and geranium bloomed, while above this mass 
of verdure rose the glistening domes and ornate towers of the 
church. 

“What a superb architectural mass it is!” said Dorothea, 
throwing her head back to catch the effect of the lovely Moor- 
ish minarets of the cafel/a against the deep azure of the sky. 
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“ My respect for the people who erected such buildings, while 
our ancestors were, generally speaking, living in log houses, in- 
creases hourly. There does not seem to have ever been any pe- 
riod of crude beginnings in Mexico. The conguistadores, and the 
missionaries who came with them, appear to have planted at 
once every element of the civilization they left behind.” 

“There is no doubt ‘of it,” said Russell. ‘“ These brilliant 
cities, with their magnificent churches and public buildings, exist- 
-d as we see them to-day when New York and New Orleans 
were primitive villages. The wonder is, how long we have been 
in recognizing the unique charm and beauty of the country ly- 
ing here at our door.” 

“What is it that somebody in one of the many books we 
have brought with us calls it?” said Margaret. ‘“‘A tropical 
Venice, a semi-barbarous Spain, a new Holy Land.’ It is all of 
that.” 

“T should only take exception to the ‘semi-barbarous,’ 
Russell. “It is an epithet wholly undeserved.” 

“No, by Jove!” said the general with energy. “The people 
who did such work as we have been seeing to-day were as far 
emoved from barbarism as the Greeks.” 

“Perhaps we are inclined to give them too much credit for 
their architecture,” suggested Travers. “Remember they had 
never seen anything bad in structural art. Only think of it! 
Never to have seen a nineteenth century building! Wouldn’t 
hat be worth going back to the seventeenth century for?” 

“A great many things would be worth going back to the 
eventeenth century for, if one could manage it,” remarked Dor- 
‘thea. “And in Mexico one may be able to manage it better 
han in most places. Here, for example, in this old monastic 
zarden with that noble pile, which seems transported from Europe 
before our eyes, it is not difficult to go back two or three 
centuries. It would not surprise me in the least if Fray— 
what was his name, Mr. Russell ?” 

“Fray Antonio Margil de Jesus.” 

“Came walking down one of these paths in his Franciscan 
habit.” 

“ Well I am so far material and of the nineteenth century,” 
said Travers, “that I confess it would surprise me very much, 
and not altogether agreeably. When people are dead it is,asa 
general rule, in better taste for them to remain dead. I wonder, 
by the by, if he was the same Fray Antonio Margil who founded 
the missions around San Antonio ?” 
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“TI do not know,” replied Russell, “but it seems probable. 
He was at least a sufficiently interesting person to make his ap- 
pearance very desirable, and if there were any hope of his com- 
ing I should be in favor of remaining for any length of .time, 
in order to catch one glimpse of his face—the fine Spanish face, 
so full of mental and moral force, which one sees in all the por- 
traits of that era. But since we are two centuries too late to 
hope for such a meeting, I must reluctantly state that it is time 
for our return to Zacatécas, if you wish to see the sunset from 
the Bufa.” 

And indeed when they reached the plaza, with its primitive 
booths full of gay, bright color from fluttering rebozos and za- 
rapes, its piles of fruit, vegetables, and pottery which make every 
such scene in Mexico a study fora painter, they found the tram- 
car on the point of departure, with six mules, harnessed three 
abreast, to drag it up the steep, winding way down which it had 
rolled so gaily. The driver, his lithe, slender form clad in the 
white garments of his class and girded with a crimson sash, his 
clear-cut face showing like an antique bronze under his wide 
sombrero, mounted the platform and sounded his horn in signal 
of departure. The spirited little mules started forward, and up 
the broad, well-graded road, past the silver mines and the fortress- 
like reduction works, the party were borne back to Zacatécas 
while the sunshine was still lying like a mantle of gold on the 
giant hills. 

Miss Gresham was found, equipped for walking and an evi- 
dent victim of ennui, on the corridor overlooking the court of 
the hotel. 

“What a time you have been!” she said, addressing the 
group in a tone of injury as they approached. “The churches 
and the orphan asylum must have proved very interesting. I 
have been waiting for ours/ And now you are all probably 
too tired to go out again.” 

“Oh, dear, no!” replied Dorothea. “We are going at once 
to the Bufa, and have only stopped for you. Come, we must 
start quickly, or we shall miss the sunset. And it looks very for- 
midable, that hill.’ 

It is certainly very formidable, this great hill known as the 
Bufa (Buffalo), from its peculiar form, which so impressively rises 
above Zacatécas. Its height from the plaza is said to be not 
more than five or six hundred feet; but it is so massive and 
abrupt that its altitude appears much greater to the eye—and 
also to the tired limbs of ascending pedestrians, although there 
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is a well-built road leading upward by wide and easy gradients. 
The view of the town from the different curves of this road is 
well worth the labor of ascent. Over its narrow streets and 
emerald plazas, over the Oriental roofs of its houses with their 
a courts full of verdure and bloom, over the sculptured towers and 
pearly domes of its churches, the glance wanders enchanted with 
the mass of soft and varied color, the picturesque effect of the 
city pent in its mountain ravine. With these views, varying at 
every turn, to repay them, and animated by the exhortations of 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE BUFA, 


Dorothea, the party slowly toiled upward and were at last re- 
varded by finding themselves on the summit, where the little 
chapel of Los Remedios stands. 

Pe A famous place of pilgrimage, this church has heard innu- 
ES merable prayers, and witnessed many strange and terrible scenes 
f war, bloodshed, and pillage, since it was placed upon this 
towering height close upon two hundred years ago. It is not 
without architectural grace, but the group who paused upon the 
platform where it stands had for many minutes eyes only for 
the prospect spread before them. The city lay directly at their 
feet, clasped in the close embrace of its massive brown hills, but 
from the crest of the Bufa the gaze swept over these hills to take 
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in a view so wide and glorious that for a time silence was the 
only tribute possible to pay to it. They stood in the centre of 
a vast uplifted region, covered with the ridges and crests of 
mountain ranges, heights like Titanic storm-tossed billows, deep 
cafions and gorges, high valleys full of golden light, or lying in 
the purple shadow of the peaks surrounding them. Near at hand 
these giant ranges and deep, lonely ravines seemed indeed “like 
a solemn and tempestuous ocean, suddenly petrified with awe at 
the whisper of God,” but as they receded into distance they 
wrapped themselves in veils of the most enchanting color, while 
beyond Guadalupe there spread, far as the eye could reach, a 
wide, beautiful plain, shaded with every varied tint of brown and 
green, set with lakes shining like sapphires and melting afar off 
into mountains of divinely blue and tender purple hues. No 
more perfect pastoral picture could be conceived than this vast, 
lovely expanse, with its careful cultivation, presenting so many 
different yet softly-blended shades of color to the eye, its dis- 
tance dotted with great haciendas and clustered towns, and with 
the towers of distant cities set against the amethystine beauty of 
the far heights. 

“Qh, what a scene!” cried Dorothea, when she found speech 
at last. “What a memory to carry away with one! Never have 
I seen anything so beautiful—never!” 

“Never have I seen anything so rich in contrasting effects,” 
said Mrs. Langdon. “Look at these wild, rugged, almost terri- 
ble mountains in the midst of which we stand, then at the city 
like a dream of the Orient lying at out feet, and at that heavenly 
plain, spreading into measureless distance—one is almost tempted 
to doubt if such a scene can be reality!” 

“Tt zs something like a mirage of the imagination,” said Tra- 
vers. ‘“ But I suppose it is all solid—eh, Russell?” 

“Do you want some facts to establish it?” asked Russell: 
“for example, that seven cities can be seen from the Bufa, be- 
sides villages, haciendas, mountains lakes—”’ 

“T wonder,” interrupted Dorothea, “if it is this marvellous 
atmosphere that makes one feel how high, how very high, all this 
region is? I have a vision of the sea breaking far below us, 
while we stand here, in a true Land of the Sky.” 

“Of course it is the atmosphere,” said her father. “I was 
very conscious of it as I climbed the hill. It is exceedingly 
light, and makes exertion difficult. But this is indeed a magnifi- 
cent view. And I am surprised to see what a vast extent of 
agricultural country lies beyond these barren hills.” 
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“You will believe now what you heard with incredulity as 
we approached the city,” said Russell, “that the name Zacatécas 
is derived from a word in the Indian tongue signifying ‘place 
where grows the grass.’ In these great valleys, which we overlook, 
grass of a most succulent quality grows, sheep and cattle flourish, 
and cereals are cultivated on an immense scale, as you may 
judge from the fact that one great hacienda alone produces an- 
nually between three and four hundred thousand dollars from its 
varied crops.” 

“Don’t give us such prosaic details, please!” said Dorothea, 
dismissing the agricultural question with a wave of her hand. 
“Tell us something picturesque and poetical, some bit of vivid 
history that we may always associate with this spot.” 

“My dear Dorothea!” remonstrated Miss Gresham in a feel- 
ing tone. ‘Have you not had enough history yet? It seems to 
me that Mr. Russell has done nothing but talk history since we 
left New Orleans.” 

“You are quite right, Miss Gresham,” said Russell good-hu- 
moredly. “I have certainly talked a great deal, and no doubt 
proved an immense bore to you.” 

But Dorothea turned her back impatiently upon the fair Vio- 
let, and taking his arm, shook it gently. “Tell me!” she re- 
peated. “No one need listen who does not wish todo so. Tell 
me the history of this place!” 

“Tt is like almost every other spot in Mexico,” he answered. 
“Within the last seventy years war and tumult have raged 
around it. Do not ask for details. It is best not to remember 
what terrible scenes it has witnessed.”’ 

“But earlier—in the days of Spanish conquest and rule?” 

“Ah! of those days there are pictures enough and to spare 
for whoever has imagination enough to see them. You must 
know, then, that the first white man who entered the valley be- 
low us was Captain Pedro Almindez de Chirinos, one of the 
companions of Cortés. Can you not fancy him planting the stan- 
dard of Spain, and entering into friendly negotiations with the 
Indians? But, being on his way northward to the country of 
the Chicemacs, he remained only three days and then passed on, 
escorted, however, by the natives as far as they dared venture 
toward the territory of the hostile tribe. Sixteen years later the 
gleaming armor of Juan de Tolosa comes down the valley, and 
the Franciscan fathers plant their cross where the cathedral tow- 
ers rise yonder. What a picture the Bufa looked down upon 
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that day! Can you not fancy the group of mail-clad Spaniards 
and brown-robed friars, surrounded by the gentle and friendly 
natives? Like some great, couchant monster, guarding the treas- 
ure beneath it, this mighty hill had stood untouched for ages, 
but a time was now come when men were to tear the treasure 
out of its heart. The Indians showed the silver lodes to Tolosa, 
and he forthwith sent the news to three other noble Spaniards— 
Baltazar Tremifio de Banuelos, Cristébal de Ofiate, and Diego de 
Ibarra—who share with him the honor of being the founders of 
Zacatécas. They opened the mines, built the city, lent every aid 
in their power to Christianizing the natives, and their portraits, 
by royal order of Philip Second, are incorporated in the arms of 
the city.” 

“Thank you,” said Dorothea graciously. “It is pleasant to 
have history epitomized for one on the spot where it has taken 
place. But I do not think that those noble gentlemen, in spite 
of their charming names, displayed much judgment in selecting 
a site for their city—unless, indeed, they wanted to delight the 
eyes of all future generations by its picturesqueness alone.” 

“What seems to me best worth remembering of those old 
Spaniards,” said Margaret Langdon, “was their ardent faith. 
They not only saw God in all his works, but they consecrated 
those works to him. What a beautiful idea it was to place a 
church here—to dedicate this dominating height to the one in- 
fluence that has power to lift men’s minds and hearts above the 
pursuit of riches, the clash of war, the selfishness and the suffer- 
ing of human life!” 

As her soft voice ceased, one of those moments of silence 
which poetic nations call the passing of an angel, fell over the 
group. No one spoke—and then suddenly through the thin, 
clear air came the stroke of a deep bell, rising from the valley. 
It was the great bell of the cathedral sounding the Angelus. 
An instant’s pause, and every bell in ‘the city clashed out in 
jubilant peal until the whole air was filled with the resonant 
sound, softened and silvered as it rose to the height where, 
catching the last beams of the vanishing day, the shrine of Her 
whose great joy was thus told to earth and heaven answered 
back. 

It was an exquisite moment. With serene majesty the sun 
had given his parting kiss to the mountain crests and gone to 
his golden couch where the peaks of the great Sierras lay cloud- 
like in the west. Color faded out of the wide landscape, a ten- 
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der, purple softness fell over valleys and hills, but the sky sud- 
denly brightened into a glow so radiant that the little group 
upon the summit of the Bufa looked upward with astonished eyes. 
Airy, plume-like clouds of deepest rose seemed tossed upon the 
deep-blue heaven, and the far, faint mountains lay in dream-like 
masses against a sea of luminous gold. But these dazzling 
splendors were brief, the color faded as quickly as it had come, 
the rose clouds turned to filmy vapors of palest gray, the golden 
glory lessened, until Venus flashed out of its midst like a great 
diamond, while higher in the violet heaven hung the moon that 
a little later would shed over the scene a radiance as silvery and 
fairy-like as herself. 

The air freshened perceptibly. The general buttoned his 
coat and said, “It is time to go.” So, with a lingering glance 
around the wide horizon, they turned their steps downward, 
where, wrapped in the shadow of its deep gorge, the terra-cotta 
city began to gleam with lights. 


CHRISTIAN REID. 
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Jesu! REDEMPTOR! Holy Dove, 
OCC Come on the wings of Peace and 
f Love 





Jesu! Redemptor! Peace and Love! 


27 | b% 

7%, | To ev’ry home wherein to-day 
Sy) | The Infant Saviour finds His way. 
"A 


Jesu! Redemptor! Heav’nly Light 
|| Drive from all hearts the shades of 
| | night, 

| And like the Magi’s wondrous star 
Lead them to Jesus from afar. 

Jesu! Redemptor! Peace and Love! 
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Jesu! Redemptor! Fount of grace, 
Whose living waters know not space, 
Come to these world-parched souls of 
ours 
With gentle dews and cooling showers. 
Jesu! Redemptor! Peace and Love! 


E’en as the prophet smote the rock 
And streams gushed forth beneath the 
shock, 
Make them with love to overflow 
As through life’s arid wastes we go. 
Jesu! Redemptor! Peace and Love! 
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With two-fold Love /—that shall enfold 
In one fair shining band of gold 
God and our neighbor, and shall make 
The Child dear for the Father’s sake. 
Jesu! Redemptor! Peace and Love! 


Love meek and lowly, undefiled, 
Gave adoration to the Child, 
As kings with royal diadem 
Bowed at the crib of Bethlehem. 
Jesu! Redemptor! Peace and Love! 


Christ’s Peace and Love shall henceforth fall 
In benediction over all: 
Claiming his brethren with the plea, 
“ Jesus was born for you and me!” 
Jesu! Redemptor! Peace and Love! 


Jesu! Redemptor! then, oh come! 
Spread over ev'ry love-crowned home 
Thy snowy wings; bid passion cease, 
And fill us with thy holy peace. 
Jesu! Redemptor! Peace and Love! 
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JOHN N. NEUMANN, A SAINTLY BISHOP. 


¥; ONSIDERABLE interest has of late been awak- 
ened by the mention in the press of the name of 
an American Bishop, John N. Neumann, as can- 
didate for canonization. Advances have, indeed, 
been made in that direction, the diocesan investi- 
gation, or Process of Information, as it is called, having taken 
place some years ago in Philadelphia. The acts of this process 
were duly forwarded to Rome, and, in compliance with an order 
from the authorities there, the Archbishop of Philadelphia lately 
requested that all writings of the servant of God be delivered 
to the archiepiscopal chancery. 

It is indeed gratifying to all true lovers of our country that 
a member of the American hierarchy, a citizen of this our Re- 
public, should be considered worthy of so exalted a distinction 
on the part of the Church of God. This very fact shows that 
America is not an ungenerous soil for the cultivation of true 
Christian virtue and for the production of heroes of sanctity. 
And truly the American hierarchy has within a century exhibit- 
ed more than one example of such real greatness. The history 
of our deceased bishops records numerous instances which prove 
the truth of this assertion. 

Now let us ask, What is the character of Bishop Neumann ? 
In what does his greatness consist, that he should be considered 
deserving of so extraordinary a distinction? Any one that reads 
the life of this saintly prelate is impressed with his lively faith. 
Faith was the soul of all his actions, its principles guided his 
judgment, and were the maxims which directed him in his pri- 
vate and public life. This lively faith filled him with a divine 
confidence that strengthened him amid all his trials. Naturally 
timid and void of anything like self-sufficiency, he cast himself 
unreservedly into the arms of his heavenly Father, and shrank 
from no undertaking, however great and difficult. This lively 
faith made him forget himself, his comforts, his natural desires 
and predilections. From it sprang his disinterested charity, his 
zeal for God’s glory and the welfare of his neighbor, his child- 
like obedience to the voice of his superiors, in whom he saw the 
representative of God himself. This lively faith made him in 
reality what he always appeared to be, a quiet, humble, unas- 
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suming person, one who seemed to be little impressed by those 
things which so easily move other mortals. Thus his appearance 
suggested the idea that he was a man of little or no superiority. 
Only the few that became more intimately acquainted with him 
were able to esteem him at his true value. It need not, there- 
fore, astonish us if we see this saintly man little appreci- 
ated by the general public, or if we hear the opinion ex- 
pressed that his appointment to the see of Philadelphia was a 
serious mistake. Such, however, was not the opinion of the pre- 
late who was mainly instrumental in bringing about the appoint- 
ment, the saintly Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick, who knew 
Father Neumann thoroughly, and was also fully acquainted with 
the difficulties connected with that see. 

To enable the reader to form his own opinion of a character 
0 variously estimated, we will present in the following pages a 
few facts from the life of the saintly prelate in which that char- 
acter reveals itself. 

John Nepomucene Neumann was born at Prachatitz, in Bohe- 
mia, on Good Friday, March 28, 1811. His father was a Ger- 
man and his mother a Bohemian; both were true Christians 
in the fullest sense of the word. By his many virtues, both in 
public and in private life, the father of the future bishop won 
the love and esteem of all. His mother, too, was distinguished 
for that unaffected piety which is the soul of the Catholic home. 

It was while pursuing his theological studies that Neumann 
first became interested in the American missions. He was ac- 
customed to read the annals of the St. Leopold Society, a 
charitable association which did much for the cause of religion 
in this country. The letters of Rev. Father Baraga and other 
German missionaries in North America charmed him. A desire 
sprang up within his soul to devote himself to these same mis- 
sions, where so much good could be effected, so many thousands 
of souls rescued from eternal ruin. This desire gradually ripened 
into the resolution to set out for America as soon after his or- 
dination as he should have obtained some practical knowledge 
of his priestly duties. 

It must be remembered what America was in 1833. The life 
of a missionary was then a kind of martyrdom—a life of every 
species of suffering and privation, and not unfrequently of per- 
secution. Those early missionaries had to be ready at any time 
to sacrifice health, and even life, for the glory of God and the 
salvation of souls. Hence, we may justly consider the resolution 
of young Neumann a heroic sacrifice, especially if we bear in 
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mind that his great talents and excellent qualities of mind and 
heart would have opened to him the road to honor and distinc- 
tion in Europe. Such, however, was not Neumann’s ambition ; 
for, absolutely forgetful of self, his only aim was to promote the 
glory of God and to obey his will. Characteristic of the man, 
therefore, was the answer which he gave to one of those impor- 
tunate friends who sought by such reasons to dissuade him from 


his heroic design. ‘ Why,” he asked, “do merchants ship their 
goods to foreign markets?” “ Because,” replied the friend, “in 
foreign markets they command higher prices.” “ For the same 


reason I intend to go to America,” rejoined Neumann. 

At length the separation from relatives, country, and friends 
drew near. Divine Providence was pleased not to second the 
_ plan of young Neumann concerning his ordination before bidding 
adieu to his native land. He had to leave home before being 
raised to the holy priesthood. After countless disappointments 
and difficulties, he embarked for the field of his future labors 
and sufferings, April 20, 1836, on the Ewrope, a vessel sailing 
from Havre. 

The voyage lasted forty long days, and it was only on the 
feast of Corpus Christi that he could set foot on the shores of 
the New World. He landed at New York on June 2, and re- 
paired to the venerable Bishop Dubois, with whom arrangements 
for his reception had been made previous to his departure from 
Europe. The welcome was most fatherly, the more so as the 
good bishop was only too anxious to obtain some worthy priests 
capable of attending to the many German Catholics that lived 
scattered throughout the vast diocese, without the aids of reli- 
gion and exposed to the imminent danger of losing their faith. 

A SECULAR PRIEST. 

The bishop told Neumann to prepare himself at once for or- 
dination, and on the roth of the same month he raised him to 
the subdeaconship. After receiving this holy order Neumann 
felt himself wonderfully strengthened by the reflection that now 
he no more belonged to the world. 

On June 24 he was ordained deacon, and on the following 
day he was raised to the dignity of the priesthood. 

Immediately after his ordination and the celebration of his 
first Mass, Father Neumann left New York for the scene of his 
labors, which had been assigned to him by the bishop before his 
arrival. He travelled by steamboat to Albany, where he said 
Mass, and thence went on to Rochester, where he was to tarry 
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a few days to administer the consolations of religion to the Ger- 
man Catholics. The zealous pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Rev. 
Bernard O’Reilly, welcomed Father Neumann most heartily and 
remained ever afterwards his sincere friend. 

While here he made the acquaintance of Rev. Joseph Prost, 
a Redemptorist father, who some time before had collected the 
German Catholics of Rochester, and just then” happened to re- 
turn. 

On the evening of the 12th of July Father Neumann arrived 
in Buffalo and found Rev. Alexander Pax, to whom the bishop 
had directed him. The next day this priest brought him to 
Williamsville, about ten miles distant, where Father Neumann 
was to take up his abode with a private family. Everything was 
poor and humble, entirely to the taste of the young priest, who 
expresses his happiness thus: “ Father Pax is just the man for 
me. O God! my desires are now accomplished. I am in Amer- 
ica; I am a priest, a missionary; and I have a flock! My Jesus, 
thou must have strengthened me by thy grace, since thou dost 
entrust to me so dangerous a post.” 

At length Father Neumann has reached the goal of his de- 
sires. He is a missionary laboring with apostolic ardor among 
the poor German Catholics in Western New York. At that 
time the Catholics were for the most part despised and even 
persecuted by the lawless and bigoted populace, and the Catho- 
lic priest was looked upon by the uneducated and prejudiced 
country-folk with disdain and sometimes with hatred. 

One portion of his flock, the children, was particularly dear 
to him. Whenever he came to a place on his missionary jour- 
neys, he would not leave until he had given an instruction to 
his dear little ones. The children, as we have seen, were the 
first that experienced his apostolic zeal in America. Catechising 
these innocent souls was to him a refreshment after his more 
arduous labors. His method was such that these young souls 
felt themselves at once drawn to him, and listened with eager 
delight to his words as he expounded to them the great mys- 
teries of our holy faith. 

Knowing the necessity of a Christian education, it was one of 
his first efforts to establish a regular parochial school at Williams- 
ville. Unable to provide it with a suitable teacher, he took this 
duty upon himself as long as that condition of things lasted. 

We cannot dwell on all the good Father Neumann effected 
in his humble position of a country priest. His life was one 
continual exercise of self-denial and mortification, of zeal for 
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souls, and the sincerest and most disinterested love of God and 
his neighbor. Gradually, however, his constitution began to 
sink under the weight of those manifold privations, and though 
he endeavored to keep up, and to dispel the fears of others, by 
alleging his strength and endurance, being, as he used to say, 
“a Bohemian mountain boy,” he was at last compelled to con- 
fess that he needed rest. Accordingly he invited his younger 
brother, Wenceslaus, to come to America. For some time they 
lived together and supported each other, Wenceslaus taking 
charge of the domestic affairs and school, whilst his brother at- 
tended to his missionary duties. But even with this help Fa- 
ther Neumann could not bear up against the tide, and at length 
his health broke down. At this juncture he remembered the 
words which Father Prost used to repeat to him: “ Ve soli” 
(Woe to him that is alone). Father Neumann saw the results of 
the labors of this father at Rochester; he witnessed the fervor of 
the faithful, the flourishing confraternities and schools, and the 
great number of communicants. These and other reflections 
finally gave rise to the desire of embracing the religious life, and 
of joining the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 


A REDEMPTORIST. 


Having obtained the permission of the bishop, he repaired to 
Pittsburgh, where he arrived October 18, 1840. The very first act 
‘on entering his new home was one of obedience and mortifica- 
tion. Though tired and exhausted from a tedious journey of 
several days, he was ordered by the superior, Rev. Father 
Tschenhens, to sing High Mass, it being Sunday. On the feast 
of St. Andrew, the Apostle, Rev. Father Prost clothed him with 
the habit of the congregation. The novitiate of Father Neu- 
mann was quite an extraordinary one. As the number of Re- 
demptorist fathers was very small, he had to take part in all 
the work of the sacred ministry. He was engaged on the 
missions, and was frequently obliged to change his abode from 
one house to another, as needs required; even to assist his old 
friend, Father Pax, for some time. Not only was he deprived 
of the spiritual direction of a regular novice-master, but occasion- 
ally, being alone, he had to perform the duties of superior. 
Still, the fervent young priest not merely conceived the idea 
of a true Redemptorist, but became a genuine son of St. Al- 
phonsus. The spirit of self-denial and mortification, of child- 
like simplicity and humility, of prayer and recollection, of frater- 
nal charity, was strengthened more and more in his soul the 
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longer he lived in the congregation. How firmly his heart was 
attached to the congregation was shown on one occasion when, 
as a novice, he was sent on a mission in Ohio. On the plea 
that the congregation in America was going to be dissolved, 
‘ome prominent priests pressed him to re-enter the ranks of the 
secular clergy. No persuasion, no entreaties could move him. 
[his steadfastness is the more remarkable as the congregation 
in America was then far from being securely established. 
Finally, on January 16, 1842, Father Neumann made his 
eligious profession into the hands of Father Alexander 
‘zvitkovicz. This was the first profession of a Redemptorist 
n America. He was first stationed in Baltimore. There he en- 
eared himself to all: at home, as a confrére ever ready for any 
ork which the superiors might impose on him; among the 
people, by the zeal he displayed in the pulpit, in the confes- 
onal, at the sick-bed, and in the school. How highly his supe- 
E riors appreciated the wisdom and practical experience of Father 
‘4 Neumann, is evident from the important offices with which he 
was soon entrusted. Two years after his profession he was ap- 
jinted superior of the house at Pittsburgh. A difficult task was 





























» there awaiting him. A new church had been begun, and a 
eavy debt had been contracted. But Father Neumann was not 
» scouraged. He placed all his trust in Divine Providence, with- 
: it, however, neglecting at the same time to employ every law- 
> | means to urge the faithful to contribute liberally towards the 


rk. At all times his confidence was put to a severe test, but 
aS ir Lord never failed to help him. After three years the beau- 
. tiful church was ready for service. The next undertaking of 
ather Neumann was the erection of a convent for the commu- 
, ity, and he succeeded in building one which was both commo- 

ious and entirely in conformity with the rule. 
* As superior Father Neumann displayed a truly paternal ten- 
erness towards his subjects; he was their servant rather than 
heir master, teaching more by example than by _ word. 
Under his direction the house of Pittsburgh soon became a verit- 
ible sanctuary of religious virtue. 

Here as elsewhere the parochial school was the special ob- 
ect of his devoted zeal. As there existed in America at that 
time no catechism adapted to the needs of the German Catho- 
c children, Father Neumann compiled not only two such works, 
larger and a smaller one, but also a short Bible history. His 
nights were devoted to this labor. These books were highly 
valued, and were approved and recommended by the fathers of 
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the First Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1852. Moreover, he 
prepared various small manuals whereby the spirit of piety 
among the people was regulated and promoted. 

The wisdom, firmness, prudence, and piety which Father 
Neumann displayed at Pittsburgh won for him the fullest con- 
fidence of his superiors. Although he had been only five years 
a member of the congregation, they considered him qualified 
to fill the position of vice-provincial of the American houses. 
This office, which he held for two years from February, 1847, 
was for him a source of unspeakable care and humiliation. At 
that time the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer had 
ten foundations in this country, all of which had to contend 
with innumerable difficulties both spiritual and temporal. One 
great object of the first superiors in America was to adapt the 
requirements of the rule, and its spirit, to the circumstances of 
the country and the necessities of the people. Although Father 
Neumann had never scen nor lived in a regular Redemptorist 
convent in Europe, he had, nevertheless, fully imbibed the spirit 
of the congregation and of its holy founder, and knew admira- 
bly well how to unite the spirit of a Carthusian with the multi- 
farious occupations of the fathers in America. He had learned 
the secrets of the inner life even before he began his missionary 
career. The lively faith which animated him from his very in- 
fancy, and the many interior trials which he had had to undergo, 
gave his character that unshaken firmness and disinterested self- 
denial which every one who really knew him admired. Those 
virtues which other religious must learn in the novitiate, and 
during the first years of their religious life, Father Neumann 
had acquired and practised even before he thought of joining 
the congregation. 

How well Father Neumann understood the spirit of the true 
Redemptorist was manifested by the zeal with which he labored 
in the parishes and country stations, and on the missions. That 
he entered into the apostolic spirit described in the rule of his 
order may be seen from an illustrative example which is related 
by his companion, the saintly Father Seelos. He writes: 
“Father Neumann and I were to give a mission at St. Vincent’s, 
where stands at present the great Benedictine abbey. We ar- 
rived in the evening at Youngstown, a little village in the neigh- 
borhood. Unable to continue our journey as far as St. Vincent’s, 
we were obliged to pass the night in a tavern, so-called. Our 
reception was ungracious enough, and not without difficulty did 
we succeed in procuring something to eat. After supper we 
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thought surely a bedroom would be assigned to us, but we were 
disappointed. We sat unnoticed on a bench which was eventu- 
lly to serve the purpose of a bed. The door was locked, and 
no alternative left us but to make the best of our situation. 
‘We shall have to content ourselves with a bed like that of the 
athers of the desert,’ said Father Neumann good-humoredly ; and 
spreading his cloak on the bench along with my own, he bade 
ne lie down. I did so in obedience, whilst he sat up all night 
n prayer, to which fact may doubtless be ascribed the rich 
fruits of our mission.” Father Seelos adds: “I could relate 
any other similar incidents.” 

As vice-provincial his aim was to promote the welfare of the 
ongregation in every possible way. He had regular observance 
rreatly at heart, and even scrupled to dispense the fathers from 
he recitation of the office in choir, although they were over- 
irdened with work. He took the most lively interest in the 
evelopment of the congregation by accepting new foundations, 
rovided they promised a rich spiritual harvest. Houses at New 
rleans, La., and at Cumberland, Md., were accepted under his 
lministration. The latter place, which he himself had often visit- 
|, appeared to him very suited for establishing a house of studies. 

Although Father Neumann was a true son of St. Alphonsus, 

had nevertheless adversaries even among his own religious 
ethren. There were some that despised him, and looked upon 
m as a man ignorant of every tradition of the congregation, 

d without the least experience. For this and other reasons 
is authority was even questioned, and by some zealots he was 

nounced to the higher superiors in Europe. But his humility 
nd meekness were imperturbable. He remained quiet and cheer- 
il as a child. In this more than in any other way he proved 
imself worthy of the high esteem in which the superiors held 
iim, and of their unbounded confidence, which he always enjoyed. 
\n amusing anecdote will give us an idea of Father Neumann's 
iumility. One morning, at an unusually early hour, he arrived 
1 New York and sought admittance at the Redemptorist con- 
vent. The porter, a postulant lately come to the house, an- 
swered the bell. When he saw a little man in the garb of a 
priest, and rather shabby withal, standing at the door, his first 
thought was: “This must be the sacristan from Bloomingdale. 
He has come early to borrow our dalmatics.” Then addressing 
the stranger, he said: ‘ Well, what do you want?” 

“I should like to see the superior, Father Rumpler. Is he 

at home?” 
VOL, LVI.—23 
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“Yes,” answered the brother; “he is at home.” 

“What is your name, brother?” asked the stranger with a 
smile. 

“T am Brother N ,’ answered the postulant, as he turned 
into the house to call the superior. Father Neumann made a 
move as if to follow him, when the brother stopped short, ex- 
claiming: “Stay here,if you please. Take a seat on that bench 
whilst I go call the superior.” And as he went he muttered to 
himself, quite loud enough for the stranger’s ears: “ This sacris- 
tan is inquisitive. He asks my name, and even wants to enter 





the cloister.” 
Father Neumann smiled and seated himself where he had been 


directed. After the lapse of a few minutes Brother N again 
appeared, this time with the inquiry: “ Who are you? What is 
your name?” 

“TI am Father Neumann,” was the gentle answer. 

“Father Neumann!” repeated the astonished porter. “Oh! 
if you are one of the fathers, pray come in.” 

Father Neumann entered and followed Brother N to the 
superiors room, where, to his amazement, he beheld Father 
Rumpler fall on his knees before the stranger and ask a bless- 
ing. The poor brother was quite bewildered. Ashamed of the 
reception he had given the Father Provincial, and a little in 
dread of the result to himself, he avoided meeting him. But 
Father Neumann sent for him and spoke to him kindly, and 
set him at his ease by telling him that he had faithfully per- 
formed his duty as porter. ‘“ However,” added he with a signi- 
ficant smile, “do not get into the habit of thinking aloud.” 

When relieved of the responsible charge of vice-provincial, 
he was made rector of St. Alphonsus’ Church, Baltimore, and 
also one of the consultors of the first provincial, Rev. Father 
Bernard Hafkenscheid. At Baltimore he exhibited that same 
ardor and devotedness to duty that characterized him at Pitts- 
burgh. The pulpit, the confessional, the schools, the sick, all 
were special objects of Father Neumann’s zeal. Austere toward 
himself, condescending toward others, affable and obliging to- 
ward those with whom he came in contact, he won his way to 
the hearts of all. The most difficult and trying duties, and those 
attended by the least ¢c/at, were his choice. It was a touching 
and edifying spectacle to see old and young flock to the in- 
structions which he gave on Sunday afternoon. No one under- 
stood better than he how to speak to both mind and heart in a 
clear and practical way. 
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A Sister of Notre Dame, who taught school in Baltimore, 
ears witness to the great interest Father Neumann took in 
-verything that concerned the school. She describes him as an 
iccomplished catechist and a great lover of children. His gen- 
leness, meekness, and perseverance in communicating religious 
struction to the children often called forth her astonishment, 
nd indeed the salutary impression he made even upon the most 
iulty and troublesome of these little ones was quite remarka- © 
le. He would also notice every fault in the teacher, and ad- 

nish her so gently that it was impossible to bear him the 
ast ill-will. 

At Baltimore he promoted another good work. The Sisters 

Providence, a community of colored religious, had been es- 
blished there for the benefit of colored orphans. Race-preju- 
a ce exposed these pious women to contempt, and, in consequence, 
: ey were in want, not only of spiritual but even of temporal 
sistance. In 1847 Father Neumann had taken charge of them, 
; d it was owing to his zeal and charity that thenceforth this 

stitution began to flourish. 

As confessor of the Carmelite nuns at Baltimore Father 

umann also effected much good by contributing largely toward 

e perfection of those sisters, who by their prayers draw down 

e blessings of Heaven on the whole diocese. In appreciat- 

r the work of Mount Carmel Father Neumann proved himself 

a special manner a truly spiritual man. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame were particularly indebted to Fa- 

‘+r Neumann. It was he that endeavored to secure for them a 

tthold in America, and ever afterwards he was considered, and 

leed was, their father and protector. The late Mother Mary 
iroline, who for so many years held the office of commissary- 
neral in the United States, knew many most interesting anec- 
tes of Father Neumann. Speaking of a journey which she 
ide in his company, she says: “He was one of the most pa- 

ent of men, contented with anything and with everything. I 
ften saw him buy some biscuits for a few cents and make them 

rve as his meal. He would sit apart quietly eating them. I 

0 noticed that, even during the greatest heat of the day, he 

ver took a glass of water.” 

Though superior, and possessed of vast erudition and great 
xperience, he was ever distrustful of his own judgment and 
pinions. Prayer and counsel of others guided him in his de- 
cisions whenever matters of importance were submitted to his 
‘onsideration. 
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Sorely tried as his humility had been by the responsible posi- 
tions which he had held in the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, it received a much severer shock when Archbishop 
Kenrick, who had chosen him for his confessor, one day informed 
him of his impending elevation to the see of Philadelphia. How 
far his heart was from aspiring to anything like dignity and 
_ preferment, and how sincere his conviction was of the improba- 

bility of such an event, may be seen from an incident which 
happened about that time. In the fall of 1851 Brother Athanasius, 
a pious lay-brother living in the Redemptorist convent of Pitts- 
burgh, asserted that he had a vision in which he saw Father Neu- 
mann habited in the episcopal robes and environed with splen- 
dor. Father Seelos, then rector at Pittsburgh, writing to Father 
Neumann about the same time, jokingly mentioned the matter 
in his letter. In his answer to Father Seelos, Father Neu- 
mann says: “Tell that good brother, if he is not already crazed, 
to pray that he may not become so.” 

Only a formal command of the Holy Father could overcome the 
reluctance of the servant of God to accept the proffered honor. In 
all obedience he bowed his head, saying: “ Fiat voluntas Dei.” 
After a week’s retreat, he was consecrated in Baltimore, on March 
28, 1852, and the very next day he tore himself away from his re- 
ligious brethren and his beloved cell to repair to his new charge. 
Entirely in accordance with the sentiments of the new bishop. 
the entrance into his diocese was celebrated not by external, 
worldly pomp and splendor, but by the establishment of a new 
school. 

BISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA. 

As bishop, John N. Neumann remained what he had been as 
Redemptorist, and as a simple missionary priest in Western New 
York: an humble, self-sacrificing, disinterested steward in the 
vineyard of the Lord. The fulfilment of the holy will of God 
was the only object of his thoughts, desires, and aspirations. God 
had called him to be a bishop, and therefore he strove to be 
one according to the example of other saintly prelates. His 
models were a St. Charles Borromeo, a St. Francis de Sales, a 
St. Alphonsus. Let us see how he accomplished so sublime a 


purpose. 
The diocese of Philadelphia was, at the time of the acces- 


sion of Bishop Neumann, much larger than at present, the 
dioceses of Scranton, of Harrisburg, and a portion of the 
diocese of Wilmington forming parts of it. So vast a territory 
must necessarily engage the whole energy of a pastor so scrupu- 
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lously conscientious in the performance of his duties as Bishop 
Neumann. In order to proceed with regularity and according 
to a carefully prepared plan, he himself made a map of his 
liocese on which every parish was properly located. The larger 
laces were to be visited, if possible, every year; the smaller ones 
very second year. His first pastoral visit might be called a con- 
tinued mission; for in every parish he remained several days, 
inquiring into all particulars in order to obtain a perfect know- 
edge of the wants of his people. On these visitations the daily 
xercises were strictly marked out. From morning till night he 
vas accessible to all. He spent much time in the confessional. 
\s he knew so many languages, numbers came to him who for 
years had been unable to find a priest that could hear them. 
After he became bishop he learned the Irish language, and was 
enabled to afford great consolation to many a poor soul. A 
ood old Irishwoman had sought in vain for one to hear her 
confession in her own tongue. At length she came to Bishop 
Neumann, who with his usual kindness received her and heard 
her confession in Irish. “Glory be to God!” she cried when go- 
ing home, “we now have an Irish bishop.” 

Whenever on these journeyings he found the faithful, and es- 
pecially the children, wanting in knowledge of the fundamental 
truths of our holy religion, he was wont to give:several instruc- 
tions before administering the sacrament of confirmation. If he 


































net with a scandal of any kind, he knew no rest until he reme- 
( died it. Although meek and humble, he did not shrink from 
using firmness when it became necessary. But his firmness was 
tempered with mildness and prudence, so that in most cases 

his efforts were successful. Thus he terminated a long-standing 
» scandal existing in Trinity Church, where an unruly party for 
[ years had defied the ecclesiastical authorities. 
>» One of the greatest achievements of Bishop Neumann was 
the establishment of parochial schools throughout his extensive 
E diocese. His sentiments on this important subject are clearly 
i? expressed in his first pastoral letter: “Our Catholic youth 


can be saved only by Catholic schools.” It was the bishop’s 
greatest consolation to see the clergy and laity co-operate 
most heartily with his pious intention, and in the last 
months of his life he was able to say: “Almighty God 
has so wonderfully blessed the work of Catholic educa- 
tion that nearly every church of my diocese has now its school.” 
The bishop visited the schools frequently, and thus stimulated 
the emulation of teachers and pupils. 
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Not only the parochial schools, but other educational institu- 
tions as well, were liberally patronized by Bishop Neumann and 
were objects of his tenderest care and solicitude. A great num- 
ber of academies, colleges, industrial schools, orphanages, both 
for boys and for girls, were established during his administration. 

Among the orphans and at the bedside of the sick in the 
hospitals the good bishop found his greatest delight. It was 
indeed a pleasing sight to behold him surrounded by the little 
orphans, who listened attentively whilst he spoke to them of the 
goodness of God, or related an interesting little story, or ex- 
plained the different parts of a flower or some other wonder of na- 
ture, and all in a manner suited to their young minds. In the hos- 
pital he visited the sick, going from bed to bed, lingering a while 
at each to say soothing words of comfort and encouragement. 

Another most important object of the bishop’s care and anx- 
iety was the welfare of his clergy. His first attention was di- 
rected to the seminary. By his earnest appeal he obtained some 
students from Austria who afterwards became zealous pastors. 
German priests were at that time much needed in the diocese 
of Philadelphia on account of the large German-speaking popu- 
lation. 

Under Bishop Neumann’s administration the seminary at- 
tained a reputation such as it never had before. It need 
scarcely be mentioned that the bishop took also the most 
lively interest in everything that concerned the seminarists. He 
himself frequently gave them discourses on pastoral theology, in- 
to which he knew how to weave excellent remarks on moral 
theology, canon law, and church history. He inculcated most 
earnestly on his clergy the necessity of devoting special attention 
to young lads who manifested a vocation for the priesthood, 
saying that they should watch over the conduct of such boys 
and train them to a pious life. The establishment of a prepara- 
tory seminary was, for this reason, also one of his most cherished 
plans. In a special pastoral letter he gives expression to the 
desire of his heart, exhorting the faithful to contribute liberally 
towards this holy object. In 1859 he had the pleasure of see- 
ing his desire realized. 

Every priest in the diocese found in Bishop Neumann a sin- 
cere friend and a tender father. His residence, and even his 
private apartments, were ever open to his priests. Nevertheless 
he watched most scrupulously over their conduct, and with the 
greatest firmness and zeal insisted on the observance of the 
canonical statutes concerning the conduct of the clergy. 
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The lively faith and the great piety of Bishop Neumann 
made him take to heart in a special manner the promotion 
f true Catholic piety among all classes of the faithful. To 
this end he introduced into his diocese the devotion of the 
Forty Hours. Although objections were raised by some, that 
the presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament might be 
lishonored, his loving heart was slow to yield to such reason- 
ng. He was encouraged by a kind of miracle in the execu- 
tion of his long-cherished design. His biographer relates the 
event as follows: “ Late one evening Bishop Neumann sat in 
1is room busy in answering innumerable letters that lay before 
im. Midnight sounded and found him still at work. The can- 
dle that he used in sealing his letters had well-nigh burned out, 
ind he vainly tried to steady the only remaining piece at hand 
in the candlestick. Not being able to succeed, and preoccupied 
with the thought that had so long pursued him, that of the For- 
9 y Hours, he ‘rather carelessly stood the piece of lighted candle 
n the table, placing around it as a support some letters and 
riting-paper. Wearied by so many hours of close application, 
ie fell into a light sleep, from which he suddenly awoke in alarm 
to find the candle consumed and the table covered with smoulder- 
ing paper. He gazed in astonishment at the glowing sheets, 
nany of them burnt and charred, though the writing they con- 
ined remained untouched and legible. Overcome by what he 
saw, and heedless of quenching the glowing sparks, the servant 
f God sank on his knees. As he knelt in silent gratitude for 
this apparently miraculous interposition of Divine Providence, it 
eemed to him that he heard an interior voice saying: ‘As the 
flames here are burning without consuming or even injuring the 
» writing, so shall I pour out my grace in the Blessed Sacrament 
; without prejudice to my honor. Fear not profanation; therefore 
iesitate no longer to carry out your design for my glory.’ ” 

The result proved the soundness of Bishop Neumann’s view. 
For, not only did the introduction of the Forty Hours not 
lessen the honor due to our Divine Lord present in the Sacra- 
ment of the altar, but love and devotion of the faithful were 
thereby much increased. During those days of prayer many a 
one was brought back to God and Holy Church who had been 
led astray or had neglected his religious duties. The happy re- 
sults of this devotion in the diocese of Philadelphia were, so to 
say, the signal that induced other prelates to follow the example 
of Bishop Neumann. Thus, at the present day, we find the de- 
votion of the Forty Hours introduced into almost all the dio- 
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ceses of the United States. It need hardly be mentioned that 
Bishop Neumann endeavored personally to render this devotion 
as impressive as possible. He had a pamphlet published for this 
purpose and often opened the devotion by a Pontifical High 
Mass. 

The same spirit of piety inspired the bishop to introduce 
various devotional exercises and religious confraternities. 

Knowing the value of religious orders in which discipline and 
fervor are maintained, Bishop Neumann was eager to establish 
them in his diocese. We have already mentioned the interest 
which he took in the Sisters of Notre Dame before his elevation 
to the episcopate. For these sisters he afterwards continued to 
manifest the same interest and high esteem, especially on account 
of the great good they effected as teachers. 

He was happy in introducing communities of the Sisters of 
the Holy Cross from France, of the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary from the diocese of Detroit, where they had ori- 
ginated, and especially of the Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. The last-mentioned owed their existence in this coun- 
try to the zeal of Bishop Neumann. When in Rome, in 1854, 
the Holy Father himself recommended to him the humble 
daughters of St. Francis. For this very reason the bishop took 
great pains in training, in person, the first sisters of this order 
in monastic discipline. The special blessing of God rested on 
the self-sacrificing life of these sisters; they not only effected 
much good, but increased rapidly in number. 

Not less interest did Bishop Neumann show in the advance- 
ment and work of the male religious of his diocese. The Jesuits, 
the Christian Brothers, and his own brethren, the Redemptorists, 
were special objects of his love. It was at his advice that his 
Vicar-General, Rev. Father Edward Sourin, joined the Society 
of Jesus, where he died so holy a death. 

The bishop, besides providing suitable instructors for his 
people, zealously promoted the erection of churches and schools. 
Everywhere he encouraged priests and people to prosecute this 
good work. The cathedral, begun under his predecessor, needed 
an energetic hand to bring it to completion. Bishop O’Con- 
nor of Pittsburgh, who knew Father Neumann and how he 
had succeeded under the most discouraging circumstances in 
building the beautiful church of St. Philomena in that city, 
said that he would be the best candidate for the see of 
Philadelphia, as he could build the cathedral. The event 
proved the truth of the assertion. The bishop organized a 
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regular system of contributions in all the parishes of the dio- 
cese whereby the work was continued without incurring debt. 
At the same time it was the bishop’s express intention not 
to tax the faithful too heavily, as each parish had to support 
its own church and school besides. In the erection of the 
beautiful cathedral the bishop saw a lasting monument to the 
self-sacrificing piety of the faithful of the diocese. He had 
the consolation of seeing the exterior of the cathedral finished. 

Thus it was that this humble, unassuming prelate in less 

than eight years effected lasting good in his large diocese. His 
private life remained the same as it had been when a simple 
priest. From four o’clock in the morning till midnight, and even 
later, every hour was spent in the fulfilment of his duties. The 
day was begun with prayer; meditation, Mass, and office were 
the first duties, which the saintly bishop never omitted. Then he 
partook of his frugal breakfast. The whole day after this was 
given up to the business of his diocese, and to visits from both 
lergy and laity. There was no relaxation, every moment of 
time was devoted to duty. It is needless to remark that, in the 
ulfilment of his manifold duties as bishop, he found numberless 
occasions for mortification and self-denial. Yet he bore every- 
thing with the same resignation with which he had bowed to the 
voice of Christ’s Vicar when he was called to this exalted posi- 
tion. 

Humility and condescending charity being the most striking 
features of Bishop Neumann, it is not amiss to insert one or the 
other anecdote which may illustrate this part of his character. 
After his elevation he changed nothing in his conduct or his dress, 
nor could he become accustomed to his new title. Toward the 
close of his life he remarked, jestingly, to one of his friends: 
“Whenever I hear myself addressed ‘Right Reverend Sir’ or 
‘Right. Reverend Bishop,’ I imagine behind me some distinguished 
prelate to whom the title belongs.” His plain, even shabby, ap- 
pearance often gave rise to amusing blunders. One day he was 
visiting his brethren at St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia. It was 
after dinner, when the community was gathered in the recreation- 
room. He was chatting pleasantly with the lay-brothers when a 
certain father that had recently arrived from Europe, who had 
not yet been presented to the bishop, entered. Seeing the shab- 
by stranger freely mixing up with the brothers, he thought it 
strange that such individuals would be allowed to enter the clois- 
ter and communicate so familiarly with the community. But 
how surprised was he when presently he was introduced to his 
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Lordship the Bishop of Philadelphia, Bishop Neumann, of whom 
he had heard so much! 

Another example of Bishop Neumann’s condescension is the 
following: Three lads of St. Peter’s school one day conceived 
the idea of paying their compliments to the bishop. After school, 
therefore, with the school-bags on their shoulders, they marched 
to the episcopal residence. On the way they cast lots who 
should ring the bell, who ask for the bishop, and who be the 
spokesman. The bishop was at home, and received his young 
visitors with the greatest kindness, and entertained them for two 
hours in the most fatherly manner. He showed them books with 
pictures and other things of interest to juvenile minds, especially 
wonders seen through the microscope, adding suitable explana- 
tions which were both amusing and instructive, without appear- 
ing in the least annoyed by the inopportune visit. 

Such was Bishop Neumann in his private life: meek and 
humble of heart like his Divine Master, forgetful of self, seeking 
in everything only the perfect fulfilment of the will of God. In 
the meantime he felt the weight of his responsibilities more and 
more. His knowledge of the requirements of his office on the 
one hand, and the voice of his tender conscience on the other, 
gave him no rest, and accordingly he petitioned the Holy See to 
grant him a coadjutor. The Holy Father graciously acceded to 
his request. But the relief came too late; the good bishop’s 
health seemed completely shattered. The final summons found 
him in the midst of his work. In the afternoon of January 5, 
1860, although he had a very strange feeling for which he could 
not account, he went out to attend to some business, and whilst 
on the street was struck down by apoplexy. In a few moments 
Bishop Neumann had yielded his pure soul to his Creator. 


Jos. Wust, C.SS.R. 


Iichester, Md. 
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CYNTHIA’S ROSARY. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


the bleak December night. Outside were wind- 

swept streets, wet with sleet, cold, dark, deserted ; 

but here in Cynthia’s lovely home were warmth, 

beauty, color. A fire was burning in the wide, 
deep-set fire-place; its bright flames flashed on the tiled hearth, 
the dark, polished floor, and the silken-shaded lamps. 

They had been engaged for three months, but he had been 
away all that time. While waiting for her he glanced around 
the room that so perfectly satisfied his artistic sense. The hang- 
ings were heavy and soft, of a beautiful dull olive ; the thick, rich 
rugs were subdued in color; nothing attracted particular atten- 
tion save where the lamplight fell upon his own photograph 
framed in scarlet and silver, the one bit of vivid color in the 


room. Books lay everywhere in generous profusion. 
The flowers he had carried in, and still held in their tissue 
vering, were beginning to answer the heat and send out their 


subtle perfume on the warm air. 

He threw himself into the low chair before the fire—a long, 
lithe figure, his quiet, dark face aglow with the smile that 
touched his lips and lit up his deep eyes. One hand rested on 
the polished arm of the chair, white and strong—an artist’s hand; 
the other, still holding the flowers, hung limp beside him nearly 
on the floor. 

A pleasant sense of drowsiness was stealing over him, when 
he heard the soft clink of the portiére cord, a hurried step, and 
his betrothed took his head between her soft palms. He smiling- 
ly drew her around in front to look into the “dearest face in all 
the world.” 

A strong face, yet with all womanly curves and lines. The 
straight, dark brows shadowed lovely, earnest eyes, eyes that at 
times were powerful, passionate, strong, and sweet; but to-night 
were warmly loving. 

“ Cynthia!” 

“My Basil! I thought you would never come; it has been 
the longest three months that ever were!” 
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“Tt has been long to me too.” 

“But you have been busy.” 

“Yes, and very successful.” 

“T am glad of that. Did you bring home many sketches?” 

“Yes; and two finished studies. You will come down to 
the studio to-morrow?” 

“Yes. Oh, look at these flowers!’ 

Then, as their fresh loveliness was revealed—‘ Why what is 
this?”” And she pulled from its sweet hiding-place a glistening 
silver chain strung with amethyst beads beautifully cut. She 
held it up to the light and saw that on the end hung a crucifix, 
an exquisite piece of silver carving. 

“Why, it is a rosary!” 

“Yes.” 

“How odd! Mrs. Borro has a collection of them, and has 
them hung all about. She says they are so good for making 
conversation. You are always getting me unique presents, Basil, 
but this really exceeds all.” 

“You are displeased,” said he. 

“ Displeased with this lovely thing? Oh, no! I will wear it.” 
And she doubled it and slipped it over her hand. 

He half resented this use of it; it jarred as much as the 


’ 


story of Mrs. Borro’s “collection”; but he could not help ad- 
miring the gleam of purple on the white, velvety skin. 


“My Christmas gifts have begun early.” 

“Do not call that a Christmas gift ; it is just a little reminder 
that three months ago to-night you made me the happiest of men.” 

“Did I?” 

She knelt beside him and laid her pretty head on _ his 
shoulder. 

“T too am very happy. Little did dear father know how 
soon after his death I would meet my twin soul—for you are 
that, my Basil, my king; we are perfectly suited to each other, 
are we not?” looking directly into the dark eyes on a level 
with her own. “We agree most admirably.” 

“Save on one question, Cynthia.” 

“And what is that?” incredulously. 

“The Christ.” 

He said it so tenderly, so solemnly, she straightened up and 
looked intently at him. He felt his own face change. All the 
smiling lines were smoothed out; his mouth was set, with the 
half-dogged look men assume on the verge of a serious conver- 
sation with a woman. 
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“No, Basil,” she said, with a deprecating upward glance. 

“Cynthia, you know that I love you—better than life itself ; 
but’”’—and he laid his hand caressingly on hers—‘*I love my 
faith more.” 

She flung up her head. 

“Does love of me preclude love of your faith?” she said. 

He answered the note of aggressiveness in her voice by at- 
tempting to draw her toward him. 

“No!” she said, getting up and taking a chair directly op- 
posite him. “I could see by the tone of your letters lately that 
something was wrong. Oh, yes!” answering his movement, “ love 
was there, but you were not. If it is this, out with it. I never 
really imagined for a moment that your religion was of vital 
importance to you.” 

The words in that cutting voice stung like a lash. 

He sprang to his feet. 

“Your words hurt all the more,” he said, “because they 
contain a grain of truth.” 

He walked to the window, drew aside the curtain and looked 
out. The park lay in gloomy shadow before him; the electric 
light swung just below. It was still raining, and as he looked 
a Belt-line car passed crowded to. the steps, the horses steaming 
in the cold, pushing westward with bent heads against the driv- 
ing rain. 

In his present mood he longed to be out fighting the storm. 
Instead, he was here contending for a question of honor with a 
woman. He came and leaned one shoulder against the mantel, 
and looked down on her gravely as he said: ‘Cynthia, when I be- 
came engaged to you, and went to Paris three months ago, I was 
what is called a lukewarm Catholic. You were right when you said 
that you did not know my faith was of vital importance to me. 
It was not. Would you care to—but no; you must hear.” He 
shook himself slightly, glanced at her downcast face and sighed. 
She assumed a look of almost insolent indifference. With a 
sinking heart he went on, manlike accepting the outer seeming 
of the woman and allowing it to hurt him. “At the pension 
where I was stopping there was an old lady, somewhat obtru- 
sive, but kind and cordial in the extreme. Her penchant for 
me, an apparently lonely American, went so far one day as 
to ask me to join her church—Episcopalian, I believe. I smil- 
ingly declined. At the table that night she alluded to the sub- 
ject again with the pertinacity of a narrow, tactless old woman. 
I tried to ward it off, but she persisted. My answer silenced 
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her. I said: ‘Madame, if I go to any church on Sunday, it 
will be to my own. I was born a Catholic.’ 

“Why I said it I do not know. I never had denied my re- 
ligion—I never had proclaimed it before. A few seats further 
down a young lady was sitting, quiet, demure. At my profession 
of faith she raised her head and looked directly at me. After 
dinner, as I was going to my room, she said to me: 

“ «Monsieur, you are a Catholic, is it not so?’ 

““T was born one, mademoiselle.’ 

“* And you have slipped back?’ 

“JT laughed, rather uncomfortably, disliking the personal dis- 


cussion. 
“She smiled, and said: ‘The grace of God, monsieur, can do 


much.’ 

“She came to me two days later, when I had forgotten the 
incident, and said: ‘ Monsieur Minford, you will do me a favor?’ 

“<«Tf I can, mademoiselle.’ 

“*Tt is to take this note.’ 

“She handed it to me, and instantly I knew what she had 
done, when I saw to my—lI had almost said horror—that it was 
directed to a Catholic priest. I could scarcely refuse, it was 
such a small civility. I took it. 

“Cynthia, if you could—but no, you cannot. Well, I set out 
and found the church where Father Fidelis, a Passionist, was then 
giving a mission. I cannot describe my feelings. 

“For twelve years I had not been inside a Catholic church. 
I hated myself for going now. I mentally protested every step 
I took. I dreaded, above all things, the questionings, the per- 
sonal catechism, the uprooting of that life of ease I had been 
leading in my art-world. I think I may safely say that mine 
had not been an immoral life, in the world’s acceptance of the 
term; but I had left Christ out. It has occurred to me since 
how very easy it would have been for me to run away that 
night; but then I did not think of it. 

“T went in, handed my note to the porter, and waited. For 
the first time in my life I was nervous. I grew cold, then hot. 
I listened, straining every nerve, for the approaching footsteps. 
I think I could tell you every crack in that cold, bare little room. 
Presently the door opened and I braced myself. 

“Father Fidelis entered. A tall man, with large frame, large 
head and features, eyes that were keen and kind, the whole as- 
pect of the man expressing rugged strength. 

“«YVou are mademoiselle’s friend,’ he said. 
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“Instead of shaking hands, he put his palms on my shoulders 
and looked me in the eyes—down into my very heart. A few 
straightforward questions, a sudden uplifting of the darkness that 
lay on my soul, and, Cynthia, before I knew it I was on my 
knees sobbing out my load of sin. He was a man, and he un- 
derstood men. He cut to the very quick, but the knife was in 
the hand of a surgeon heaven-born. 

“Three more such meetings, and I had the happiness of re- 
ceiving Holy Communion on the Feast of the Holy Rosary. My 
Cynthia, I did not forget you on that day. My whole heart—” 

“ Thanks, very much”; with angry sarcasm, “ where was mad- 
emoiselle all this time?” 

The moment the question was out she regretted it. He fixed 
his quiet eyes upon her, and, to her inner agonized sense, weighed 
and found her wanting. She was dimly conscious of waiting for 
this judgment. She felt that he who, only three months before, 
had, on an equal plane, asked her to marry him, had now gone 
infinitely beyond her. In the agnostic atmosphere in which she 
lived and moved the “finding” of a religion did not necessarily 
imply an upward step, rather the reverse. From an intellectual 
point of view she condemned what he had done. But what she 
suffered! Never had she loved him as at that moment, when in 
conscious power he had commanded her attention. The story 
thrilled her, coming from his heart to hers; but she was deter- 
mined to close her heart, and listen only to that sense that in 
every other crisis of her life had supported and sustained her— 
a sense of absolute security in herself and her intellectual power. 

“My dear Basil, do you not think you are a little enthusias- 
tic over this—well, this new phase of emotion? Take time; I 
really do not think— Oh well, if you are going to take it that 
way! Don’t walk around like that, looking as if I had desecrat- 
ed the Holy of Holies!” 

“You have. You have seen to-night a human heart laid 
bare. Have you no conception of what that means? I have 
found the deeper, holier meaning of life—and you? Oh, do not 
let me go!”” And he looked at her imploringly. 

“T do not seem to have the option in the matter,” she said 
coldly. 

“T will have to go. Do you remember you said once that 
marriage was an absolute unity. If there is not unity there, 
can we in reason look for it in other less vital matters? I am 
a Catholic, while you—?” 
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She raised her head defiantly. 

“T am what my father was. He was a good man; he lived 
and died without any religion; surely I can be a good woman 
and do the same.” 

He stood up, took her face between his hands, and looked 
long and silently into her eyes, that now were defiantly bright. 
One word of love and tenderness, and the flood-gates would have 
opened; but no word came, only that long, steady look. 

“Good-by,” he said, and went out. In the doorway he stood 
holding back the portitre. His fine, serious face looked nearly 
black against the golden light behind his head. His mouth un- 
der the soft brown moustache was like iron, his eyes had an in- 
expressibly sad look. Those compelling eyes forced her to turn 
and meet them. 

“Cynthia!”—a world of love, longing, entreaty was in that 
word. 

“ Good-night,” she said coolly and quietly. 

“Since you care to know,” he said cuttingly, “ mademoiselle 
left Paris before I did”; then he dropped the portiére and went 
out. 

In the wild storm the walls of the Valencia towered above 
him like the steep side of a precipice. He turned toward the 
west. On his right the trees inside the park were bending and 
swaying in the wind. At the corner he was whirled about by 
the fierce blast that swept up Seventh Avenue. At Fifty-eighth 
Street he stood irresolute. He went back, crossed the street, 
and stood opposite her window. As he looked the light went 
out.. 

Suddenly, like a cool hand on his fevered sense, came the 
thought of the rosary still on her wrist. A silent uplifting of 
his heart to our Lady of the Rosary, a fervent prayer that in 
the approaching Christmas-tide that Mother would bring his loved 
one to her Son, and Basil turned homeward, his brain on fire with 
the zealous desire to win her soul or lose her heart in the at- 
tempt. 

As for Cynthia, she was bewildered. Never had she faced a 
problem like this before. She could not believe that it was to 
herself this dreadful thing had happened. For days she denied 
herself to callers, in the hope that he would come and find her 
unapproachable. But he did not come. 

She went everywhere that she was likely to meet him; then 
left before there was a possibility of his coming. The streets, 
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the stores, every one she met were full of joyful anticipations of 
the approaching holidays. She alone had none. 

She doubted if he ever had really loved her. She petulantly 
supposed “those priests” had complete charge of him now. 
“That French girl” assumed gigantic importance in her eyes. 

Often she had unhappy dreams, and waked to find the reality 
more unhappy. It seemed to her that never was a case quite 
as sad as hers. She passed all her friends in mental review and 
could find no analogy to her own pitiful story, forgetting that 
she never really knew the inner heart of any of them. 

The short, dark days dragged themselves along, until at 
length Christmas Eve came dull and cold. 

All morning she had lain upon the broad, low divan in her 
room looking out over the park. 

After luncheon she dressed for the street. In reaching for 
the silver arrow for her hair her eye caught the glint of ame- 
thyst. She had not seen the rosary since that night when she 
had flung it into a cabinet near. She picked it up now and 
put it on, quite as she would any other beautiful adornment. 

She went out, not caring where. She looked toward the 
park, but a group of noisy nurse-maids passing in with their 
cold, unwilling little charges deterred her. 

The day and she were in accord. A pall of cloud hung over 
the earth, unbroken save at its western edge, where it appeared 
to be fleece-lined and rolled upward to show the greenish 
yellow light beyond. The smoke from the elevated trains was 
fying in great, plumy masses of feathery whiteness, gleaming 
ghost-like against the gloom of the sky. 

She walked rapidly westward, thinking, thinking, always her 
thoughts in the same unhappy groove, fighting against herself. 
Her love was on one side, her training on the other. 

She longed exceedingly to know, yet did not know what she 
wanted to discover. She unconsciously stood on the cross-roads 
where faith and reason meet. Her soul, ploughed by trouble, 
was ready for the seed, and unknowingly God’s hand was lead- 
ing her toward himself. She woke out of her reverie to find her- 
self under the Ninth Avenue Elevated. Before her loomed a 
great stone church, stern and forbidding-looking in the chill 
air. Many people were passing in and out, and she followed. 
She found herself one of a crowd, mostly women. As she step- 
ped inside the door, an odd-looking, as she thought, piece of 
furniture stood near, with three curtained entrances. She sat 
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down and looked curiously around. She saw that the same lit- 
tle—well, “alcoves”’ was the best name she could find for them, 
were on either side of the long aisles. She had never imagined 
a church of that size before. It first appalled, then soothed her. 
The silence wrapped her round. The first moment of peace she 
had known in three long weeks came to her there. 

A woman knelt beside her smelling unpleasantly of soap-suds. 
Her hard, rough hands were clasped, her lips were moving 
rapidly, her eyes fixed on the radiant central window above the 
sanctuary, which represented the Blessed Virgin, Queen of the 
Angels. It seemed to have caught and held the low brightness 
of the western sky. A hard-featured man knelt just beyond, 
horribly unkempt and dreadfully in earnest over his devotions. 
A sad-faced woman sat in front, praying unceasingly; but the 
sadness never left her face. A girl, apparently her own age, drew 
aside the curtain and stepped out; she stumbled as she entered 
the pew, blinded by her tears. She knelt down just in front, and 
sobbed uncontrollably. 

Cynthia was becoming conscious that there were other trou 
bles beside her own. 

Suddenly her glance fell upon the rosary half hidden by the 
sable at her wrist. She took it off and twisted it over her fin- 
gers. She glanced at the woman beside her, and watched the 
brown beads slip through the rough fingers. She looked at her 
own, and said, in half-conscious whispers, “I wish Basil would 
come back, I wish Basil would come back, I wish Basil would 
come back,” on each bead. The futility of the act struck her. 
A sense of absolute loneliness overcame her; and she then raised 
her eyes to the queenly figure in that large central window, 
standing with outstretched, waiting hands in that blaze of flame- 
color, and said instinctively, “‘ Mother!” . 

A gush of tears came with the word as she thought of her 
own young mother, whose life went out upon her coming. 
Never before in her happy, sheltered life had she felt absolute 
need of that mother until now. She too bowed her head upon 
her hands, and her overcharged heart found relief in tears. 

At that moment the grace of God entered her soul. She saw 
the truth, and seeing believed. It was an instantaneous conver- 
sion. She did not stop to ask, to weigh, to reason. She knew. 
It was as if she had been seeking something all her aimless life, 
and now had found it. Her soul was luminous with the light. 
Through her earthly love and pain she had been led miracu- 
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lously to the feet of Him who is all love. A hundred contro- 
versies might fix her belief, but could not strengthen it. Her 
woman’s instinct had outrun reason. 

She never knew how long she knelt there. Time was an- 
nihilated. A priest passing by was attracted by her evident dis- 
tress. 

“There is no one in the confessional just now,” he said, sup- 
posing she was awaiting an opportunity to make her confession. 
She started up alarmed, and saw him draw aside the middle 
curtain of that box-like structure near the door. 

The dreadful word “confessional” forced itself upon her 
mind. She sprang to her feet and fairly ran out of the church. 

She walked up Ninth Avenue unconscious of her surround- 
ings. Around her all the Christmas signs and tokens, but she— 
she felt as though the very earth was slipping from her. All 
her old life unrolled itself before her; her sybarite enjoyment of 
her elegant surroundings, her ease and self-indulgence. She 
knew instinctively that this other life, this new, strange breath 
that had swept away her old self, held the direct opposite of 
this. She saw her dainty self one of that crowd, her companions 
those “great unwashed,” the soapy, shiny woman, the sobbing 
girl, the dirty old man. But with it all came that delicious 
sense of newness, of tranquillity, of exalted peace that had filled 
her soul at the utterance of that word ‘ Mother,” and she de- 
liberately turned her face toward the new, ignoring the old for 
ever. 

She had gone but a little way when she remembered her 
rosary. She felt for it at her wrist. It was not there. ‘She hur- 
‘ied back to the church, fearfui of losing the tangible link be- 
tween herself and Basil. 

The church was dark now. One starlike lamp hung in the 
sanctuary. Here and there were quiet figures kneeling in the 
darkness. No Christmas noise and jollity had entered here— 
only the pungent odor of the fir wreathing the columns. She 
had to grope her way toward the pew where she had been sit- 
ting. Spiritually, too, she thought she was groping her way into 
that church. 

A quiet little figure knelt in the pew, and Cynthia saw to 
her amazement that she was using the beautiful rosary. She sat 
behind her and waited, wondering what she would do with the 
beads. Some one came out and lit a few gas-jets in the aisles. 
Their beams did not reach across the wide space, and Cynthia 
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and the girl were still in shadow. At length, her devotions 
ended, the stranger rose, genuflected, and went out. As she 
passed the poor-box she laid the rosary upon it. Cynthia step- 
ped up and took it off. 

Their eyes met. 

“They are mine,” said Cynthia, half-expecting an apology for 
using them. The sweet, innocent face lit up with a smile. 

“T found them in the pew,” she said, “and I said them for 
the owner. They were blessed for you, and—” 

“ But I am not a Catholic.” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle! the good Mother will take care of you. 
I will pray for you every day.” 

Cynthia’s exclusiveness half resented this, but the other was 
so child-like, so evidently sincere, she could not take offence. 

“JT would like to know your name,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“To-day, mademoiselle, I am Clotilde Brussard. To-morrow, 
grice a Dieu, enter the novitiate of the Precious Blood. What 
name will fall to my lot, I know not; but I will always pray 
for you”—looking up with childish admiration at the grave, 
sweet face above her, now so sorely troubled. ‘“Good-by,” she 
said; “I wish you a happy Christmas.” 

Tears rushed to Cynthia’s eyes. To make this a happy Christ- 
mas, she must write to Basil; but first she felt instinctively that 
she must see some one who would confirm this strange’ new feel- 
ing within her soul. She followed mademoiselle and asked if 
she could not see a priest. Mademoiselle Brussard went with her 
to the priest’s house. She went slowly up the steps, Basil’s story 
vividly béfore her. “Oh! if this is faith,” she breathed, “then I 
am a Catholic like Basil.” Clotilde left her a moment in the 
hall, and saw the priest alone. She told him of the meeting in 
the church, the incident of the rosary, and Cynthia’s desire to 
see a priest. He went to meet her took her, into the parlor, and 
in the kindest, most fatherly way drew her story from her. 

“My child,” he said, “as far as I can see, you have been 
singularly distinguished by God in receiving the gift of faith in 
a wonderful way.” He put a book into her hands— 

“Read this book attentively, come back to me when you have 
finished it, and I will instruct you further. Good-night. God 
bless you.” 

Upon reaching home she wrote one word to Basil, “Credo.” 
When he came, and the pleasure of their reunion had swept 
away all memory of the pain of parting, she told him everything: 
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her doubts, fears, hopes, and struggles; but above all, the joy 
that now filled her heart. Their talk lasted long, and at the 
end she told him of the girl who said her rosary for her. 

“ Cynthia!” he said, starting back from her, “it was Made- 
moiselle Brussard of whom I spoke.” For one instant they 
looked into each other’s eyes, moved and speechless. 

“There are such things as guardian angels,” said Cynthia, 
solemnly. ‘ Ah!” said Basil, “God’s ways are mysterious. Reason 
takes the soul to a certain point ; beyond it the human will unaided 
cannot go. Then, if we have not faith, we fall back into outer 
darkness. God’s grace has come to you through your rosary. 
The blessing asked for by Clotilde’s pure young heart has 
fallen upon. you. Truly the Christ-Child has come to us in- 
deed.” 

“ Listen, the bells are ringing,” said Cynthia; “it is Christmas 
day!” She went to the window, and looked out on the silent, 
snow-clad park. 

‘‘Good-by to the outer darkness,” she said; “we are in the 
light and warmth of faith, O my beloved!” turning to him, 
“we are there ¢ogether.” 

HELEN M. SWEENEY. 


New York, 











COLUMBUS THE | 
CHRIST-BEARER SPEAKS. 


O CLOUDS! far clouds like languages that 
rise, 
Blown breath made visible from lips all-wise ; 
Tracing dim characters of mystic form, 
And signs of wonder in the distant heaven ;— 
What speak yeto me? Not of rolling storm, 
Unrest or tremulous calm, to this life given: 
Nay! But a message from the farthest skies, 
God’s living air, 
That strangely calls: “ Arise, 
Go forth, and bear!” 


So spoke the heaven. And I, Columbus, heard ; 


Columbus the gray Admiral, known to you. 
I, from the twilight hollows of the past 
That then were thrilled with dawn, the Word recall. 


Wind-buffeted and worn, and steeped in grief; 
Salt spray and bitter tears upon my face; 
So now you see me. But I, then, was young; 
And there at Genoa on the quay I dreamed 
And saw the future. Yea: “Arise, go forth, 
And bear!” By day the moving shapes of cloud, 
Solemn or bright, that message mutely spelled ; 
As though the speech of nations age-long dead 
Were writ in shadowy lines upon the sky, 
Bidding me do God’s will! At night, in fire 
That high command blazed out through all the stars, 
Whence gleamed the gaze of wise men in the past, 
But, over all, God’s light that led me on. 


A boy! Yet through the awful stress of years, 
Of storm and conflagration, wreck and war, 
Of men’s wild strife and murder, I kept the faith, 
A child’s faith, pure. 
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Not mine the race to change, 
Or make new men who better should disclose 
God’s likeness ; but to take the men I found, 
And mould them, rude, to servants of His word. 
I, rude myself, a sailor, full of faults, 
Yet bending still to Him my thoughts, my will, 
My learning and my act,—what could I hope 
More than to win them that they, too, should bear 
The sacred burden, and help carry Christ 
Unto the far new land o’er seas unknown ? 


High was that mission, to me unworthy given. 
But hardship trained my hands. Firm hope made whole 
My weakness; lending to my spirit wings 
Across the deep to fly. When hope grew frail, 
Sad poverty came, and with her slow calm smile 
Gave me the kiss of peace, and made me strong. 
So—dowered with patience, hope, faith, charity— 
A beggar at the gates of that New World 
I stood, whose key I held, and I alone. 


O key of gold, unlocking wealth of dreams! 
Z dreamed of wealth; yet chiefly to unlock 
The Holy Sepulchre from heathen hold. 
More have I suffered from the lies of men, 
Than all the gain to me my service brought ; 
Save gain in heaven. Oh! gladly I went forth, 
Toil-worn and tried, yet joyous even then 
To bear to realms unfound the name of Christ, 
And set his cross there, sign‘of life in death. 
So where the first mark of the New World shone, 
A twinkling light upon a shore unseen, 
We raised the cross—there on San Salvador. 
And all along Cipango and Cathay 
And fertile Ornofay we showed the cross ; 
Then later by that three-hilled isle that rose 
From out the waves, type of the Trinity ; 
And on Paria, called the coast of pearls, 
Where the sweet stream from Eden’s Tree of Life 
Flowed down and mingled with the bitter gulf. 


What matter if ye now by other names 
Have called these lands ; or if my name be swept 
Far from their verge, and drowned in rumor false ? 
The cross I planted there: the cross remains! 
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I, for my part, disdain at last received ; 
Sent home in chains, dishonored, outcast, poor. 
Sweet poverty then, who first to this great work 
Had consecrated me, gave me her crown 
Of lowly blessing at the hour of death. 
Yet, lost in grief, “OQ Heaven, pity me!” 
I cried. “I, who have wept for others long,— 
Weep, earth, for me! All ye who justice love 
And truth—for me, Columbus, weep and pray!’ 


But on my sorrow sudden radiance burst. 
The broken chain, hung on my death-room’s wall, 
Was token of earth’s bondman now set free. 
And lo! I saw that I who bore the Christ 
Unto the New World’s border—I, the same,— 
God in his mercy granted me to bear 
His Holy Cross of grief through all my life. 


Ye who inherit the New World I found, 
With riches yet untold to touch or sight, 
Beware lest poverty of soul should blast 
Your earthly splendor. This New World is yours; 


Yet dream not it is all. Still speak the clouds, 
Though dumbly, of the future and the past. 

Still shine the stars, with unforgetting gleam ; 

And God remembers. Yours is this New World; 
But the great world of faith all still must seek 
With trustful sail borne by a dauntless mast 

Like mine. Nor wreck nor shoal, nor hate nor fear, 
Nor foul ingratitude shall stay your course ; 

Nor chains unjust. Sail bravely forth, and find 

The New World here of Christ’s truth realized ! 


So I, Columbus, the gray Admiral, speak 
From out the furrows of unmeasured seas 
That spread a seeming waste ’twixt you and God. 
For still I voyage on, with perfect hope, 
To that pure world of heaven, for ever new, 
Where Time reigns not, but God for ever reigns. 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 
New London. 


Note.—Read at the Columbian Celebration in New York, 
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HOW TO SOLVE A GREAT PROBLEM. 


fYeeCIENCE tells us that earthquakes, volcanic erup- 
tions, and similar convulsions are only so many 
vents for the pent-up forces of nature needed 
elsewhere. If this be true in the world of mat- 
ter, is it not even more so in the higher realm of 
mental activity? Such, indeed, is the verdict of history. 

The needs of every age give birth to a marked impetus in 
some special lines of progress. Ours is, indeed, one of these 
marked periods. At such times leaders, booted and spurred, ride 
rough-shod over difficulties inseparable from every new departure. 
Methods count for little where great interests are at stake; the 
end in view brooks neither parley nor delay. Education, temper- 
ance, capital and labor, each and all come in for a share of the 
world’s attention. The first of these gives the keynote to the 
others, is the dominant factor in every scheme for a higher, 
better civilization. 


As a matter bristling with suggestions, the theories and 
opinions vary as the ever-changing figures of the kaleidoscope. 
Miss Katharine Tynan, in an admirable contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD for August, 1890, on the Higher Education of 
Catholic Girls, gives striking views of the lights and shades, the 
merits and defects, of the system as viewed through English 


spectacles. 

Naturally less conservative than our British cousins, by shift- 
ing our eye-glasses to the western side of the Atlantic other 
scenes are presented. With Miss Tynan, most emphatically do 
we urge broader and more practical methods in our convent 
schools. Mental culture, the grandest work to which one’s life 
can be consecrated, whether as giver or receiver, was there kept 
in too narrow and shallow channels. 

Already much has been done to atone for these defects; 
enough yet remains undone to awaken all the active forces of 
our American sisterhood. The very atmosphere seems favorable 
to this new departure. 

Our out-and-out American inhales not only liberty, but 
progress and improvement with every breath. Even nuns, as 
teachers, couldn’t if they would, and wouldn’t if they could, es- 
cape the infection. They are not, as many imagine, fossils dug 
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from a forced entombment—far from it—but, shaking the dust of 
centuries from their feet, they are on the alert, up and ready for 
the Master’s work, which oftener finds them in the class-room, 
library, and laboratory than in the chapel; in fact, their chapel is 
wherever duty calls. And so in one and another of these mon- 
asteries, whose dawn may be traced to the remote past, a 
kindly welcome is given the good fairy so busy in this blessed 
work of improvement. 

Religion, morals, and culture strike out new paths in the 
wilderness, making it bud and blossom anew. 

Seeing what has been and will surely be accomplished in 
this great work, will it be too much to say that Archimedes has 
at last found a fulcrum for his lever and can move the world? 

Strange that we should have lingered so long in the twilight 
of this fair and beautiful day. Like mariners of old, without 
Columbus and a compass, we feared drifting away from the 
landmarks of knowledge held sacred by our ancestors. Prejudice 
and a blind devotion to traditions of the past were the hills of 
difficulty that must first be leveled and tunneled. Thus has it 
been, thus must it be, was their dictum. But evermore riding 
other peoples’ hobbies doesn’t pay. To-day is not yesterday, 
nor was it ever meant to be. 

However, let us in charity admit that institutions of by-gone 
years met the needs of the hour, adding a fervent Deo gratias 
that the great Master says: Fiat /ux, and light there is. 

With the objections urged against convent schools, it must 
be admitted that they still fill a place peculiarly their own. 
Aside from the course of study and the protecting care be- 
stowed, so necessary to our free-hearted American girls, there is 
an indescribable, impalpable something which imparts a culture 
and womanly grace seldom found elsewhere. Is this influence in 
the atmosphere? Possibly. Is it in a secret, magic power? 
Positively, Vo. Yet still it is there. And as this unconscious 
tuition goes on what do we see? 

A young maiden enters full of plots and plans that seem to 
her the very essence of life and happiness, perhaps to say that 
she’s “ been away to school,” or to gain honors, medals, etc. 

But soon the gentle nuns, in their motherly way, lead these 
gay butterflies to see something more desirable than flitting 
from flower to flower to sip its nectar. Their own nature, with 
its fair promise, is revealed in a new light, higher aims awakened 
lead to nobler, better work, and in after years these same maid- 
ens turn to their convent home as to a veritable Mecca, gladly 
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making a pilgrimage thither. One of them, shortly before her 
wedding-day, was asked by her betrothed where they should 
make the bridal tour. 

“To St. Mary’s,” was the prompt reply. 

‘‘ Nonsense, dear; I’m in earnest.” 

“In earnest? So am I.” 

““Why, you must be crazy; who ever heard of a bridal trip 
to a convent?” 

“ Never mind; let this be the first time then, for there I’m 
bound to go.” 

“ But what will I do?” 

“Come along, too.” 

“Worse and worse. Why the nuns would shut the door in 
my face.” 

“Nothing of the kind; just try them and see.” 

After some further exchange of shots the gentleman yielded, 
went, and was won, being kindly entertained in the guests’ quar- 
ters. His wife says that he is now more ready even than she 
to renew the pleasant acquaintance at St. Mary’s. 

Do we advocate a higher education for our Catholic girls? 
Emphatically, Yes. Higher and still higher, reaching not only 
heaven’s gate, but passing its blessed portals; only broaden and 
deepen the base proportionally. Liberal doses of the classics, 
with mathematics, the arts and sciences, aid materially, if the ca- 
pacity and need are there, thus giving a mental: discipline at- 
tained in no other way. But beware of cramming, cramming! 
the great mistake of our day. We want to do more than 
others to rise above senior wranglers. This “beating the 
record” in mental work never pays. How often the poor, over- 
taxed brain refuses to act. Not how much, but “ow and for 
what purpose. Solid, practical work is always in demand. Re- 
member the great English actor, who thought his time well spent 
if after listening to the exhortations of Whitfield he could pro- 
nounce the letter O with the force and unction of the famous 
preacher. 

Do you say “ By a little crowding we finish the sooner” ?— 
so limiting education to a certain programme, like that of a 
concert—so many numbers and then /finale / 

Ah! can the infinite thus be compassed? For what else is 
knowledge? No, this Gordian knot cannot be cut by one stroke 
of the sword. Each new truth gained or idea mastered is but 
the ancestor of myriads awaiting the patient student. Not satis- 
fied with knowledge received second-hand, she herself unlocks 
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nature’s cabinet and revels in its treasures ever new and won- 
drous strange. 

“There is not a property in nature but a mind is born to 
seek and find it.” Not the new material do we so much need 
as the ability to apply the old. 

Ways and means are never wanting to solve life’s constantly 
recurring problems, born of man’s two-fold nature, matter and 
spirit, but the genius and power to turn these factors to their 
destined end. And just here is revealed the true purpose of 
education. From a higher source must our Catholic teachers— 
and all others as well—draw this needed wisdom. Faith gives 
confidence, and confidence readily makes others’ stumbling-blocks 
our stepping-stones. Let such as these be leaders among lead- 
ers; rising above creed, party, and personal interest. See what 
the public welfare demands, and stand for it and by it. 

If a man has that true grandeur of soul which makes him 
anything but a copying-machine, he will “take the dare” of 
his own party, if need be—yea, of the whole world—acting purely 
from his honest convictions of right, hisses and insults to the 
contrary notwithstanding. There are such men of capacity and 
integrity, eager for their country’s service, ready for every 
sacrifice but that of their honor; which alone holds them back. 

This is principle, true and unswerving, and anything involving 
a principle worth being involved will find its way clear and sure, 
spite of obstacles high as the heavens and deep as the lowest 
abyss. But never forget that the source of all true principles 
must be higher than their output. 

They tell us “history repeats itself”; alas! for the repeti- 
tion sometimes. Yet, need it be thus in the future? Is there 
not need enough and room enough for genius right here and 
now of a new and better sort than has marked the common run 
of events and the enterprises upon which they hinged? It is 
originality, individualism that we want; men and women head 
and shoulders above other men and women. Oh! what genius 
and its gifts are wasted at the gaming-table, the club, and the 
races, which if thrown into our country’s grist-mill would have 
come out with the brand of virtue, patriotism, and their train of 
blessings, for the world. 

These are the people most needed; purely American too, not 
copies of Europe even at its best estate. Our habitudes and 
environments cannot assimilate with theirs. Elasticity of thought 
and action, that absolute freedom which realizes its absolute re- 
sponsibility, and fears not to face the consequences—this we must 
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have. How many such types canwe show? Too often one side 
of our nature is sacrificed to the other—self-respect to human 
respect. Thus is our personality, which might well be called di- 
vine in view of its origin, merged in the common mould of what- 
ever is the fad of the day. 

Every true American must surcharge himself with principles 
based on eternal truth, on that religion, “pure and undefiled 
before God the Father, which is to visit the fatherless and wi- 
dows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” Then may he defy the whole world to dislodge him. 
As Jefferson says: “Error is dangerless when truth is left free 
to combat it.” 

This genuine courage, supreme in its unselfishness, makes 
heroes—zmmortals. Failures become their spur. Was there ever 
one deserving the name who had not laughed in the face of a 
dozen or more defeats? For the child of pluck-and daring ob- 
stacles only bring out that latent energy which would else have 
left many a Xenophon, Bruce, Washington, Watt, Stephenson, 
Edison, and hosts of kindred spirits buried from birth to 
death. 

Nor from the dead past shall we seek them even as models. 
Heroes in their generation they were, and worthy of all honor, 
but for us to-day, with a forward glance, we mount still higher. 

Cosmic power gives cosmic results. Ages yet to be shall 
trace their weal or woe to our action upon the vital questions of 
this nineteenth century, questions involving religion, education, 
and whatever bears upon civilization. This is “the bill of human 
duties” presented for our sanction or veto. 

From nature we learn the great lesson of progress so typical 
of our age. Lower orders of animal and vegetable life prepare 
for the higher, and give place to them. The world’s advance- 
ment has followed the same divine law. Rude and barbarous 
nations yield to the master-minds that wield their power of 
thought and culture. The two, as teachers and taught, con- 
stantly develop forces material and spiritual, thus aiding, feebly 
though it may be, in this God-given work. 

Justly proud of our government, let us remember that while 
“liberty is the grandest of privileges, it is also the greatest of 
responsibilities.” Nothing educates individuals more than a sense 
of this responsibility. This truth impressed upon children will 
be the make-up of half their education. Let them feel that at 
their work, study, play, or whatever forms the wondrous pano- 
rama of their lives, how largely success and happiness for them- 
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selves and others is in their hands, engrafting at the same time 
every noblest principle and aim. 

Broad views, high motives, and a dominant love for what is 
best and purest will prevail over every unworthy aim. Nature 
and truth are but names for the divine Master himself, always and 
everywhere working for the welfare of humanity through justice 
and mercy, governed by those eternal laws that know not the 
shadow of change. Some call this destiny, chance, good-fortune, 
but we know too well it is God, and God alone, leading creation 
to its destined end. 

This higher civilization, permeated through and through by a 
religion firm in faith and practice, will thus become the testa- 
ment and heritage of every true American; that strange anom- 
aly will then cease virtually forbidding religious instruction in 
our schools. The Constitution. guaranteeing civil and religious 
rights to our citizens being no longer a dead-letter, will assert 
and maintain its integrity. 

We use the term religion in its broadest sense, without refer- 
ence to any special creed other than that of Christianity as em- 
bodied in the life and teachings of its holy Founder. Can any- 
thing but good result from inculcating such principles? We 
must fight the unworldly and the unworthy, but with the peace- 
ful weapons of conciliation and good-will. 

“To worship God, to repress what is evil, and to be of ser- 
vice to our neighbor, this is religion. And faith without works 
is dead.” It is the religion urged as indispensable in educational 
work. Without it we will have but poltroons and knaves, pup- 
pets and dummies, to be led by a string, or wound up to pipe 
and dance the hours away. Strange as is the anomaly referred 
to, the practical common-sense of our countrymen asserting itself 
will bring good out of this apparent evil. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
That taken at its flood leads on to fortune.” 


Such a tide we face to-day, big with consequences beyond 
the ken of human wisdom. If rightly met, what a glorious fu- 
ture awaits us. Patience, constant, willing drudgery, and a de- 
termination that knows not the meaning of the word fail, must 
win the day at last. 

That term drudgery seems a hard word to use, having some- 
how an unpleasant sound to many ears; yet it is the only thing 
that really tells in life; a persistent grinding at apparently 
trivial things that alone make perfection, which itself is no trifle. 
Goethe tells us: “Genius is nothing but the ability for hard 
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work.” Bringing this drudgery, this painstaking work, to bear 
upon every duty will make success of almost inevitable failures, 
whether that duty be the guiding of awkward little fingers to 
round their first ““O,” the statesman’s task sitting as the arbiter of 
nations, or that of the astronomer trying to prove the peopling 
of fiery, flaming Mars. Never was this persistent drudgery, this 
dogged determination more needed than now, with great men 
and women as well, to serve the needs of the hour. 

Few spring into greatness at a bound; it rather springs 
from within, is that germ in one’s life which can no more be 
repressed than can the budding plant in springtime withhold its 
marvel of beauty. The circumstances developing it are often 
1s remote from the goal as the antipodes. For this much hard 
liscipline, seasoning and scorching, are needed, that only the fire- 
proof and bullet-proof could pass through unscathed. Yet what 
grand, magnificent characters! worthy of the nation’s eulogy, of 
Heaven’s benedictions still more worthy. For characters such as 
these our world is not one of bubbles, fancies, and chimeras, 
but of plain, substantial facts. Butterflies do well enough for 
idle pastime on a summer’s morning; but not for life real and 
arnest as theirs. They think, speak, and act with their own 
powers rather than their neighbor’s. Principles form their coat-of- 
mail, proof against red-tape and wire-pulling, above double dealing; 
the wealth of the Indies, athousand times told, could not touch 
heir honor; they scorn everything that does not tally with the 
lighest, purest aims. Such is the mould in which educators 
should cast all the little men and women of to-day, nay, in 
vhich they must be cast, body, mind, and soul—“ Sans peur, sans re- 
proche.” Here, teachers, is your God-given mission. Scan it 
vell, for it is indeed one passing in grandeur all others. 

As a motive and means of success we should view existence as 
God himself views it in its completeness. “In our planning the 
true meaning of life should be understood. Life in its entirety 
must be reckoned with as including the eternal future not less 
than the possible three-score-years-and-ten of earth. No plan 
is worthy the dignity of a human soul which limits itself to 
this life.” 

Seeing then that no act is in itself a finality, but, by the 
great law and chain of association, reaching from eternity to 
eternity, becomes inevitably the cause and sequence for good or 
ill to countless others, we begin to catch a faint glimpse of life’s 
real meaning. The end sought gives its significance to every 
important act. 

The highest, broadest scholarship should not alone be the 
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goal of student life, but to get the most and best out of one’s self, 
thereby to render the more and better service to others. “ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.” 

Any life without a purpose, grand and full of inspiration car- 
ried into the least details, is no life at all. “ There can be no- 
thing small that honest purpose does to make home sweeter and 
purer, and society better, or the souls of men holy.” With any 
motive less than this education misses its sacred vocation. But 
urged on by such aims a glorious future awaits our country. 
Will it then become a Utopia as pictured by Sir Thomas More? 
Far better than that, with one united effort, those in power will 
work for the common welfare. Sweat-shops, strikes, riots, the 
rule of Judge Lynch, and those terrible scenes at Homestead, 
Coeur d’Alene, and in Tennessee, will be wholly of the past; 
otherwise this tidal wave must have its ebb and flow, “ darkening 
our country’s banner with the crimson hue of shame.” We may 
not be able at once to stem its mad fury and calm the troubled 
waters. Human strength is but weakness against almighty power 
and divine retribution, but turning the forces producing these 
calamities into broader, deeper channels, peace shall be once 
more within our borders. 

Let us emphasize the fact that every bullet and bit of dyna- 
mite used by either party was the exponent of a principle of eter- 
nal justice which can find expression in no other way so effective. 

It may be wrought out only through bruised and bleeding 
bodies, crushed hearts, and the sacrifice of many noble lives; yea, 
even though the end may not sanctify the means, or the means 
the end, yet none the less will that end become an accomplished 
fact. As it has been so will it be again and again until a higher 
civilization is attained through a broader Christian education. 

That glaring defect of omitting religious instruction in our 
schools leaves out the very back-bone in the system, relegating 
it, like the invertebrates, to a lower order of creation. Is it not 
virtually saying to God, We can do without you? Beware, lest 
in turn he say, I can do better without you—Depart/ Morality, 
or natural religion, is not to be contemned—by no means. But 
unless grounded on the supernatural, on that revealed by God 
through Jesus Christ, we shall have little more than educated 
animals. One-sided views give one-sided results. In the natur- 
al world these deformities are anything but pleasing. Will they 
be less so in the moral and spiritual? Half one’s nature, and 
that the lesser half, developed at the expense of the other! 

When through our country’s flood-gates shall pour in the 
thousands and tens of thousands from earth’s remotest bounds, 
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then and there will be our opportunity to show what devoted, 
consecrated labor can accomplish, and thus remove the stigma 
so long resting upon us. Our methods and their results will 
speak for themselves, and prove that, besides dealing with the 
mental and physical forces of existence, we have penetrated 
into the life and soul of our pupils, teaching them the end and 
sacred meaning of their creation. Thus when each one asks him- 
self, as does every sentient creature, What am I? Why am I? 
he can give a reason defying the criticism of carpers and de- 
famers. Then will he realize that without this stamina life be- 
comes only a mad rush after power, place, and pleasure, or at best 
a sunny, fanciful dream, to end when life’s drama is played out, 
and “the curtain rung down upon its mimic stage.” 

We often hear it said, “ The world owes us a living.”” Do we 
not also in turn owe the world one, too, by creating a new and 
better life for others? The children, hungering and thirsting, ask 
for bread, and shall we give them a stone? Their very immor- 
tality cries out for something better than husks. Do you say 
the family and Sunday-school can supply the needed religious 
instruction? The former might if it could and would; but it 
can’t and won’t, as should be. As to the latter, even if all our 
children attended the services there—why, think of it! food for 
the soul once a week, while the body must have its three meals 
per diem. Consistency, thou art indeed a jewel! 

We must be in dead earnest in this matter, for it is no child's 
play. Here is our opportunity. In the name of every true Ameri- 
can we step forth upon the platform of our own religious principles, 
throw down the gauntlet to the agnostic, infidel, and free-thinker, 
daring them to prove the advantage of non-religious schools. 
[The burden of the argument is in its proof. Facts reply, deeds 
tell. Is there more honesty and purity in domestic, commercial, 
ind political life? Pardon the comparison, but is not this 
‘thumbs up, thumbs down, wiggle, waggle,” about all any sensi- 
le person can make out of our political manceuvring, at best 
1 sad comment upon our boasted patriotism ? 

What the record of our court-rooms, jails, reformatories ? 
What the character of our public officials? Are the scales of 
justice equally balanced? If the retrospect credits us with so few 
zains and so many losses, how will it be in another decade or 
two, when those without religious teaching become foremen and 
forewomen in the world’s great workshop? If the leaders are 
not worthy, most worthy, what of the rank and file? These are 
individual, national questions, weighted with our country’s destiny. 

VOL. LVI.—25 
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Let this Rubicon, so long a dividing line, become a connecting 
link.. Let the church, college, and country run in parallel lines, 
each aiding the other freely and with a will; then will love for 
the one, sacred and pure, only intensify love for the others. 

Remember well that the maxims given by the great Founder 
of Christianity form the basis of all law, national and interna- 
tional, by which the rights of mankind are protected, and of 
which the highest and best civilization is the outcome. Imbue 
our youth with these same maxims, then we need not make this 
nation our boast; it will become its own certificate and voucher. 

Our legislators take their cue from the people. If they de- 
mand purity and straightforward dealing at the ballot-box and in 
the nation’s councils, these factors must be there, simply because 
the people will take nothing less, nothing else. 

Our familiar phrases, level-headed, well-balanced, fully-equipped, 
best express the brand with which the world’s educators must 
be stamped. The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man are the essential ideas of all true civilization, developing a 
charity limited only by opportunity for its expression. 

Mutual help, the law of reciprocity, so beneficent in family 
and social life, is not less so inthe broader circles of trade, and in- 
tercourse with the world at large. In loosening our country’s latch- 
strings to the nations of the earth, let the welcome be so free 
and hearty that our country shall become the world’s benefactor 
“greater than history has yet recorded.” Let not this commemo- 
ration prove so much a chance for material gain as for the pro- 
motion of that peace and good-will which shall bind together 
all nations as one family. Opportunity is ours such as will never 
be for us again; we must not fail to meet it. 

Women are fast coming to the front in works of zeal and 
humanity, more than four thousand occupations being now 
open to them. Gifted with a peculiar tactile sense or faculty, 
they manifest a shrewdness and penetration in solving many of 
life’s riddles that have puzzled bigger brains, perhaps, but not 
more practical wisdom. Destined to guide others as man never 
could, what a power is theirs for good or ill. 

Watching the ebb and flow of life’s tide, they may make 
humanity’s pulse beat responsive to their own. By them, too, the 
great temperance question can perhaps be more wisely treated, 
since efforts thus far remain efforts still. Meetings are held, 
societies formed, pledges given and taken, while orators pour 
forth their eloquence in the good cause; the powers that be are 
invoked to carry out this scheme and that by prohibition, high 
license, etc. All these means are, indeed, most worthy, yet in- 
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temperance and its train of evils prevail, and will still prevail, be- 
cause we deal with the effect rather than the cause. In only 
one way can this deadly curse be lifted out of our land, and that 
is by creating a better sentiment among the people, so elevating 
their natural instincts that they will find something more desira- 
ble than a frolic around the corner or a week’s spree with kin- 
dred spirits whom they would never admit into the home-circle. 
Better even than treatment with bichloride of gold will be les- 
sons of virtue and morality, developing the real manhood of 
man, his honor and integrity, making him a law unto himself. 
It is not by total abstinence under any and every circum- 
stance that a man becomes temperate, but by deg so much 
his own master that he can truly say, Thus far but no far- 
ther. And here it is that the grand power of an education 
thoroughly Christian asserts itself, teaching that self-control 
which is the only means under God’s heaven for making ours 
a temperance country, not because no liquor is sold here, 
but that it will be only of necessity and with moderation; then 
would a drunkard be regarded as an anomaly, a monster. The 
same is equally true of our other vices, which, in fact, must of 
necessity diminish since their parent is beheaded. This elevated 
sentiment becoming a part of the nation’s character, any excess 
or abuse will at once be cried down. 

Public opinion is a mighty wedge, an irresistible torrent; 
educate that, and the work ts done. 

Our other defects, though less dangerous, must not be over- 
looked. Let us hold in check that over-confidence, vanity, and 
impulsiveness born of our marvellous growth and _ prosperity. 
We too eagerly anticipate events, cannot bide our time and 
wait the slow but surer outcome of nature’s decrees, thus making 
us count more failures than victories. The patience of God, as 
we know, is one proof of his eternity. Our life will be eternal 
too, but overlooking that, we go on in a mad rush as if this 
earthly span were our only all. 

Is the material for our civilization so quickly disappearing, 
like the ornamental woods of our forests, that we can afford only 
a thin veneering? No, no; let it be of solid oak and mahogany 
through and through. 

Life with us becomes so material that too often we can hardly 
lift ourselves above the dead level of our grain-fields, railway 
ties, bank stock, and fashion plates. Still, thank God! there are 
heroes bravely fighting this materiality, grand and noble ideas, 
clothed in flesh and blood, that as God’s instruments will work 
out his designs and lead humanity to its glorious destiny. For 
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this end we must seek not only to become one of many nations, but 
the one above them all, their guide and legislator through the 
humanity of our laws and the purity of our political code. The 
needs of the hour and its resources too, never greater than now, 
can make our nation the compass and barometer for all others. 
Having noted our tides and currents, shoals and quicksands, by 
these they will take their reckoning, rate their progress, and guide 
themselves accordingly. Year by year becoming more sturdy, 
strong, and self-reliant, what has been an experiment in self-gov- 
ernment will become an established fact. Grandeur is the brand 
of our country’s resources, hence of its possibilities, which in turn 
must typify its attainments, admitting nothing narrow, selfish, or 
unworthy. Until our laws are so made and executed as to prove 
that crime doesn’t pay; that freedom for you and for me is only 
admissible when all other men are equally free; that the unpro- 
tected poor shall become objects of special care, then only will 
religion and common-sense as twin sisters work out the great 
plan of creation. Let each man and woman say in all sincerity, 
I am bound in conscience to aid in this work—here is my oath 
of knighthood! In return I receive the benefit of security, peace, 
and prosperity. Then the simple fact of being an American will 
give us a title of nobility higher even than that of Rome in her 
zenith, when “to be a Roman was greater than to be a king.” 
Liberty, our boast and pride, cannot then be used for the suc- 
cess of one party at the expense of another’s defeat, but as only 
a great means to a greater end. Let America set the example by 
at once crushing out a measure that seems destined to make of 
her public-school system, so justly the pride of the nation, a 
mere machine to be used chiefly for political profit and religious 
intolerance. If not nipped in the bud, this hot-headed fanaticism 
will be its own executioner. In this lies our hope. 

Emerson sounds the note of warning; let us hear and heed: 
“If our mechanic arts are unsurpassed in usefulness, if we 
have taught the rivers to make our shoes and nails and carpets, 
and the bolt of heaven to write our letters like a Gillott pen, 
let these wonders work for honest humanity, for the poor, for 
justice, genius, and the public good. 

“Let us realize that this country, the last found, is the great 
charity of God to the human race. If only men are employed 
in conspiring with the designs of the spirit who led us thither, 
and is leading us still, we shall quickly enough advance out of 
all hearing of others’ censures, out of all regrets of our own, in- 
to a new and more excellent state than history has yet re- 
corded.” F. M. EDSELAS. 
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) HE history of a country is that of its people in 
fH successive periods of time; of their origin and 

migrations to the land which their children call 
” ; of their increase in numbers, in- 
telligence, and material wealth ; of the vicissitudes 
of their struggle to subdue the earth to the purposes of life, and 
to secure to themselves its peaceful enjoyment. In this view 
the nation is a family; and the love of country is one with the 
love of home and kindred. But, in this sense, we have perhaps 
no history. We have a country, but are not yet one people. 
Nor does such a unity seem a possibility of the future. It never 
has obtained in any country of the gentile world, and least 
of all is it possible in ours. The attempt to construct it is like 
building another Tower of Babel, only to reproduce its confusion 
of tongues. There is, for society, no unity apart from unity in 
God} and, on earth, his church alone is one—one in him. 

Old England, which the Virginia and New England colonists 
were wont to call their ome, was peopled by the aggregation 
and partial fusion of Celts, Saxons, and Normans with the Latin 
race, consequent on successive conquests of Celtic Britain by 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. In Maine small colonies 
of this English people contended with those of France, during 
the greater part of the seventeenth and part of the eighteenth 
century, for possession of the country which, by force and fraud, 
both were wresting from the native tribes. 

On this sea-coast of Maine we find not only monuments of 
early voyages, explorations, and settlements, but the scenes of 
savage warfare, of brutal outrage and persistent wrongs to the 
native Indians; of contests between rival plunderers of their 
lands; of minor incidents of what we. call “ The Revolution” ; 
and of its sequel in what, sixty years ago, our people called 
“the /ast war with England.” This whole sea-coast seems a 
panorama of American history from 1602 to the present day— 
a period of nearly three centuries. 

Unless we accept the uncertain records of discovery by the 
Northmen, in the tenth century, we have no evidence of ex- 
plorations on or along the New England coast prior to 1602. 
In that year Bartholomew Gosnold sailed from Falmouth, Eng- 
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land, “as nearly west as the winds would allow,” instead of taking 
the usual route by the Canaries and the West Indies. ‘“ Leaving 
Falmouth March 26, 1602, he made land May 4, near the forty- 
third degree of north latitude.” The land seen may have been 
Mount Desert, or Agamenticus, near York.* He sailed as far 
south as Cape Cod, and thence returned to England. 

By letters-patent dated November 8, 1603, Henry IV. of 
France appointed the Sieur de Monts “lieutenant-general to 
represent our person in the country, territory, coasts, and con- 
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fines of Acadia, from the fortieth to the forty-sixth degree of 
north latitude ; and within this extent as far inland as may be 
practicable, to establish, extend, and make known our name, 
power, and authority, . . . and by virtue hereof, and by all 
other lawful means, to call, instruct, move, and stir them up to the 
knowledge of God and the light of the Christian faith and reli- 
gion.” 

In this same year, 1603, Martin Pring visited the Fox Is- 
lands in Penobscot Bay. He explored the coast as far west as 
the mouth of the Saco River. 

In 1605 the Sieur de Monts, after wintering on a small isl- 
and at the mouth of the St. Croix, in Passamaquoddy Bay, where 


* Or, perhaps, the high lands near Camden—Mts, Batty, Pleasant, Hosmer, and Megun- 
ticook. 
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he lost nearly one-half—thirty-six out of eighty—of his men by 
disease, sailed westerly along the coast. He entered Penobscot 
Bay and the mouth of the Kennebeck—“ where he set up a cross 
on the shore and took formal possession of the country in the 
name of his sovereign.” 

In this year, also, the Earl of Southampton and others sent 
George Weymouth across the Atlantic ‘‘on a voyage of discov- 
ery.” They hoped, or pretended to hope, that a northwest pas- 
sage to India might be found. On the 11th of May, 1605, Wey- 
mouth came in sight of Cape Cod: “ Thence sailing northwest- 
erly fifty leagues, he anchored on the north side of a prominent 
island, in forty fathoms of water.” He called the island “ Saint 
George”; but it proved to be Monhegan. 

The search for a northwest passage to India is supposed to 
have been a pretence to avoid the jealous suspicions of the 
French, while securing the advantages of prior possession and 
continual claim of the coast between Cape Cod and the Bay 
of Fundy. Weymouth visited the St. George, between the Pen- 
obscot and Sheepscot rivers; and on an island opposite its 
mouth “ planted peas, barley, and garden seeds, which in six- 
teen days grew to the height of eight inches.” These were the 
first-fruits of civilized agriculture on these coasts. Both the isl- 
and and the river were named St. George; and the roadstead 
between them was called Pentecost Harbor. Weymouth’s voyage 
and exploration of the coast of Maine was fwo years prior to 
the settlement of Jamestown, Virginia, and fifteen years before 
the landing of the Puritans at Plymouth. 

The explorers and first colonists of Maine were not Puritans. 
They who set up crosses, “according to the custom of all Chris- 
tian travellers,” to mark the termini of their explorations, and 
named their first settlement St. George, were not in sympathy 
with the Puritan Governor Endicott at Mt. Wollaston, who mu- 
tilated the flag of his country by cutting out the cross of St. 
George, to “rid it of that sign of popery and idolatry.” 

The English frequently, the French more rarely, gave to their 
American settlements the names of towns in the counties from 
which they came, or with which they were in some way associ- 
ated. Thus we have onthe western part of our seaboard, York 
and Scarborough; Biddeford and Falmouth; Portland, Bath, and 
Bristol. Later, as towns sprang up in the interior of the coun- 
try, they took the names of their proprietors. Thus Hallowell, 
whose Indian name was Cushnock ; Gardiner, the Indian Coddassee, 
and many others, were named. Vassalborough was named for 
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the Vassall family, who were co-proprietors of the territory ex- 
tending some fifty miles along the Kennebeck, between Bath and 
Norridgewock, and fifteen miles from the river, east and west. 
This territory of nearly fifteen hundred square miles includes 
Augusta, the capital of the State; Waterville, the site of Colby 
University ; Hallowell, Gardiner, and other considerable towns 
and villages. 

One-twenty-fourth part of this immense domain—more than 
sixty square miles—was entailed on the children of Elizabeth 
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Vassall, wife of Sir Godfrey Webster, subject to a life interest 
in favor of their mother. But in 1797 Lady Webster was di- 
vorced from her husband, and was afterward married to the 
third Lord Holland, nephew of the celebrated Charles James 
Fox. Rather than join his mother in perfecting the claim, 
which was not questioned, and in the sale of their lands, her 
son, Sir Henry Vassall Webster, allowed the title to lapse, and 
thus be lost to his heirs. The names and titles of descendants 
of Elizabeth Vassall are enrolled in the British peerage; but the 
town of Vassalborough, midway between Augusta and Water- 
ville, on the Kennebeck, is the only titular memorial of the 
family in Maine. The old Vassall mansion in Cambridge, one 
of the many “ Washington’s Headquarters” in the Revolution, 
was lately the home of Longfellow. 
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The larger rivers and bays, and some of the islands along 
the coast, have retained their Indian names. The Saco, Kennebunk, 
Androscoggin, Kennebeck, Sheepscot (OQjibscot), Damariscotta, and 
Penobscot rivers, and some of the fifteen hundred lakes of Maine, 
have escaped the vulgar nomenclature that has dotted our maps 
with the names of great capitals and ancient cities affixed to 
small towns and insignificant villages; forts far from the sea, 
and fords where there are no rivers. The island of Monhegan, 
so often noted by early navigators, is Monhegan still. The 
deep bay north of this island is yet known as Muscongus; and 
the peninsula where the “Great Barhaba” dwelt when Euro- 
peans first landed on our shores, is still called Pemaquid. 

Twenty miles north of Pemaquid were the Sheepscot planta- 
tions*—now Newcastle and Nobleborough—where, in 1630, 
there were upward of fifty resident families. The date gener- 
ally assigned to.this settlement is 1623; but there were white 
residents in the district prior to 1620. In 1625 the lands of 
this region were conveyed to one John Brown by two Indian 
sagamores; and the deed was acknowledged, in the next year, 
before Abraham Shurte, agent of the Plymouth Company. In 
1620 this agent had purchased the island of Monhegan, which, 
since that date, has been continuously occupied. But as early 
as 1609 there was a Catholic mission on Monhegan. 

The first English colonial settlement in New England was 
made at the mouth of the Kennebeck—or Sagadahock—in Au- 
gust, 1607. This was the North Virginia or Sagadahock colony, 
of which George Popham was president. They built Fort St. 
George on the southeast shore of the Peninsula of Phippsburg. 
Having suffered much from the severity of winter, and wantonly 
provoked the hostility of the friendly natives, they abandoned 
their settlement when, in the following year, their president was 
recalled to England by the death of his brother, Lord Chief- 
Justice Popham. Seven years later, in 1614, the place was visit- 
ed by the famous Captain John Smith, whose name is associated 
with the early history of the Jamestown—or South Virginia— 
colony, and the story of Pocahontas. 

In 1619 Thomas Dermer attempted to revive the settlement 
at Fort St. George. Though this effort proved abortive, there 
were English settlers on the coast, and permanent settlements 
in and eastward of the Damariscotta and the Pemaquid districts, 
coeval with, and anterior to, the Puritan settlements in Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. 


*In after years the home of the Kavanaghs, Cottrels, Madigans, and other distinguished 
Irish Catholic families. 
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In 1622 “as many as thirty ships, from the west of England, 
visited the Damariscove islands to take fish in those northern 
waters; and emigrants came to dwell in the country.” 

“In 1623 Richard Vines, who, with John Oldham and others, 
had undertaken to advance the general plantation of the coun- 
try, and secure the strength and safety thereof against the na- 
tives and other invaders,” was living at Saco. The New Ply- 
mouth patent of 1629 mentioned that “John Oldham, a New 
England gentleman planter, and his servants, have, for six years 
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past, lived in New England, and he has at his own expense 
transported divers persons there.” 

In 1670 the French were in possession of all the territories 
east of the Penobscot; and they claimed as far west as the 
Kennebeck. The English held Sagadahock—between the rivers 
Kennebeck and St. George—including the early settlements of 
Fort St. George, Pemaquid, the Sheepscot plantations, and Mon- 
hegan, as well as the coast from the Kennebeck to the Piscata- 
qua, whose chief towns were York, Saco, Biddeford, and Fal- 
mouth—now Portland. 

There are countries whose historic interest is due to interna- 
tional relations. Some, like Belgium, have been the battle-fields 
where greater powers have contended for pre-eminence. Others 
are border-lands between rival peoples, each jealous of the other’s 
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claims. Their histories, of little intrinsic importance to the 
world at large, sometimes serve as chronological records of the 
vicissitudes of greater states. 

Such is Maine in American history. The French of Acadia 
and the English colonists were rival claimants of her territory. 
And the relations of both to the Indian tribes complicated their 
territorial claims, and gave to subsequent hostilities the entangle- 
ments of tripartite wars. 

To early navigators between Europe and America the islands 
and headlands of her coast were but landmarks, and her deep 
bays were only harbors of refuge. Her cold climate and rugged 
shores were not inviting to adventurers who relied on the pro- 
ducts of the soil for subsistence. In after years, when commerce 
with neighboring States and distant countries was developed, her 
pine forests and granite hills became sources of wealth. The 
abundance of oak and larch fringing her deep bays and rivers 
near the sea afforded convenient material for building large 
ships for foreign commerce, and fleets of the smaller vessels em- 
ployed in fisheries along the coast, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and on the banks of Newfoundland. 

Her early history, like that of all the States on our Atlantic 
coast, is the history of voyages of adventure and discovery, of 
occupation and exploration; of grants from sovereigns who, of 
right, had nothing to bestow; of disputed boundaries which be- 
came subjects of wrangling and litigation where successive con- 
cessions were found to overlap; of wars with savage tribes 
whose rights, always denied zx foro conscienti@, were sometimes 
fraudulently purchased from motives of economy, but oftener 
repudiated or denied. 

The North Virginia, or Sagadahock, colony of 1607 was given 
. friendly welcome by the “Great Barhaba,” who dwelt at or 
near Pemaquid, and who held a quwasi-sovereignty over all the 
native tribes between the Penobscot and Massachusetts bays. 
But in a single year the colonists changed this friendly disposi- 
tion to implacable hostility. Thenceforward for a hundred and 
fifty years, here as elsewhere in America, the war of races was 
almost incessant. Treaties of peace were only truces, depen- 
dent on the convenience of civilization. American history is re- 
plete with tales of Indian treachery and cruelty, generally with 
little or no reference to the frauds and other wrongs by which 
they were provoked. Despite the treaties which presume _ sover- 
eign rights in the contracting parties, neither our laws nor our 
people have ever regarded the Indians as owners of Indian 
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lands; or as having any title to the soil which government or 
people were morally bound to respect. 

They have been accorded the privilege—not the right—of 
occupancy during the good pleasure of our government, but irre- 
spective of their own. And to resist encroachments upon s¢zp- 
ulated privileges, by opposing savage force to the unlicensed ap- 
proach of civilization, has always been called an “ Indian outrage.” 
The doctrine of our Supreme Court is that “the Indians have 
only a right of occupancy, and the United States possesses the 
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legal title, subject to that occupancy, and with an absolute and ex- 
clusive right to extinguish the Indian title of occupancy either 
by conquest or purchase” (vide Kent’s Commentaries, “ Right of 
domain as to Indian lands”). This legal dictum clearly expresses 
the recognized relations between Indians and the people whom 
they welcomed to their shores; whom they rescued when, with- 
out their aid, the invaders must have perished of starvation. It 
embraces all causes, whatever may have been the occasion of 
our Indian wars. 

No one acquainted with the history of Maine can look at 
the map of her sea-coast and rivers without recalling the more 
notable events of her first settlements; the friendliness of the 
Indians, and the frauds and cruelties of English colonists. Why 
need our histories be untruthful in treating of the Indian tribes? 
We do not palliate ovr crimes by accusing them. Their de- 
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structive vices have been, in great measure, learned from us, and 
our accusations recoil upon ourselves. We made them drun- 
kards. We taught them that our promises were only measures of 
expediency, to be modified or abrogated to suit our own con- 
venience or to gratify our cupidity. Our “Indian treaties” 
have always been fraudulent. As accepted by the Indians, “ re- 
servations”’ were never to be infringed. As intended by us, the 
Indian’s right of occupation was to be respected until he should 
be again removed. 

The United States alone can extinguish the Indian title of 
occupancy, either by conquest or purchase! If by purchase, a 
part of the consideration paid for Indian lands has sometimes 
been an annuity to be paid zm kind. The kind has generally 
been what profited the white man and defrauded the Indian; 
notoriously a cheat. If by conquest, war was invariably initiated 
by the frauds and encroachments of white men. The Indians 
resisted; blood was shed, and the Indians were “on the war- 
path.” Then the powers of government were evoked to protect 
the “pioneers of civilization” from “Indian outrage.” 

As the Indians in the eastern parts of New England were 
generally friends of the French, whose missionary priests for 
many years were devoted to their instruction—living in their 


villages and sharing the hardships of their savage life without 
ever seeking reward at their hands—it is not surprising that they 
were suspicious of advances made by the English colonists, in 
whom they saw the jealous rivals of their friends and the ene- 


mies of their religion. 

In 1717, long after Massachusetts had obtained control of 
the “ District of Maine,” Governor Shute, with several members 
of his council, met “a great number of Indians, with the chiefs 
of their tribes, and conferred with them at Avrrowsick. The 
governor offered them an English and Indian Bible, and told 
them that it contained the true religion, and that Mr. Baxter ’”’— 
a Protestant minister in his suite—‘ would explain its principles 
to them.” One of the chiefs said in reply: “All people love 
their own ministers (szc). Your Bibles we do not care to keep. 
God has given us teaching; and if we should go from that we 
should offend God” (Williamson’s History of Maine). 

The successors of Mr. Baxter in New England have given 
many contradictory explanations, and not a few contradictions 
of the Bible, since the meeting at Arrowsick. But the Indians 
have persisted in that teaching which “God has given.’”’ When, 
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a hundred years later, they were visited by a missionary priest 
from Boston, many faults were found to require correction; but 
they were firm in the “teaching” which God gave to their 
fathers more than a century before. They had not been visited 
by a priest for years. But they had made annual pilgrimages 
to some of the churches in Lower Canada, where the seniors 
performed their Easter duties, the baptisms of children were 
administered or certified, and marriages blessed by the priest. 

But it was not through the influence of religion alone that 
the Indians preferred their French friends to the English colo- 
nists. Captain John Smith says, in his history of New England, 
“the French bartered their commodities on better terms.” “And 
the Indians did not consider a treaty of peace with the English 
as a promise to desert their older friends, or to sacrifice their 
own interests in trade. The Puritan historian, however, gives a 
different gloss to these tripartite relations. ‘The Jesuits,” he 
says, “had strongly infected their (Indian) superstitions and 
prejudices with Papal fanaticism.” . . . “ Dupes of the French, 
they lost all regard for the sanctity (szc) of treaty obligations; 
and Jndian faith became as proverbially bad, among the English, 
as Punic faith among the ancient Romans.” 

Were it not that we have his book before us, it would be 
almost incredible that a historian who describes the treacherous 
cruelties of English colonists at Dover (Cocheco), Pemaquid, and 
Norridgewock, and their approval by the government and people 
of Massachusetts Bay, could venture to accuse the Indians of 
treachery. The accusation of the Jesuits, however baseless and 
uncharitable, excites no surprise; for “out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” But of the treacherous Indians. 
We read: “In September, 1670, about four hundred Indians came 
to Cocheco’’—Dover, New Hampshire. “As this assembly was, 
probably, not invited, it was unexpected. Major Waldron, who 
had authority to seize all /udian murderers and traitors, was in a 
dilemma.” . . . “He, therefore, suggested to the other 
officers an expedient which, though of uncommon character, 
was adopted. He proposed a sham-fight, in which the Indians 
were to manceuvre on one side and the English on the other. 
The amusement was continued a short time, when Waldron in- 
duced them to fire a grand round; and the moment their guns 
were discharged his troops surrounded the unwary Indians, 
seized and disarmed them without the loss of a man on either 
side. To divide them into classes according to their guilt or in- 
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nocence was a far more difficult part of the undertaking. Won- 
nolancet and his tribe, all adherents to the English and all neu- 
trals in the war, were discharged. The ‘strange Indians’ from 
the westward, and every one who had been guilty of bloodshed 
or outrage since the treaty, about two hundred in all, were con- 
fined and conveyed to Boston. The governor and assistants con- 
stituted, at that time, the supreme court of the colony; and all 
the prisoners who were convicted of having taken life (being 
seven or eight) suffered death; and others, receiving sentence of 
banishment, were transported, and sold in foreign parts for slaves.” 

The Indians sometimes sold their English captives; but not 
to slavery. Their purchase was rescue from death or prolonged 
captivity. There are to-day Canadian families, that “speak no 
English,” whose New England surnames recall the story of their 
origin; and others whose French names hide their descent from 
New England mothers rescued from the Indians two centuries 
ago. 

E. PARKER-SCAMMON. 


New York. 








My CONVERSION. 


MY CONVERSION. 


myself of nearly twenty-five years ago has 
become a being so distinct from my _ present 
self that I think that I can write of it without 
feeling that I am dissecting a living heart in 
public. 

That myself was a girl very near her twenties who had, not 
long since, finished a course of study at Academy—a place 
ever venerable in my memory as one where I learned anew that 
self-sacrifice and earnestness in a righteous cause are the only 
elements which constitute true life; and where, too, I realized, 
as I had never done before, that consecration to the living Christ 
was my very first and most essential duty. I might also grate- 
fully dwell upon the boon conferred by our excellent teachers 
in insisting upon so high a standard of recitation in our classes 
that our whole energies had to be concentrated upon our daily 
work. Moreover, nearly every one of the many young men and 
women assembled there had in view some special avocation or 


profession, so they were like knights tempering their own swords 


for a campaign near at hand. 

My body, it was said, was over-worked by my brain, among 
these ambitious students, and consequently you find me first in 
an invalid’s chamber, with little hope of ever using the know- 
ledge I had acquired. 

The taste for study, however, had not diminished with my 
physical strength, and I delighted as much as ever in revolving 
great questions in my own mind and debating them with my 
most intelligent visitors, the physician and the pastor of the 
Congregationalist church of which I had been for some years a 
member. 

Like a multitude of others, even as a child I had been forced 
to enter the arena of conflicting beliefs, unarmed with any defi- 
nite creed. In those days, happily, few questioned that the Bible 
is the Word of God, but in almost every household there were 
heated contests as to what it really teaches. The first opinion 
that I espoused, through the influence of my father and the re- 
ligious teachers to whom he confided me, was that no one would 
be eternally lost. Finally, through my study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, I became convinced that they did not support my one 
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dear dogma, and also that there must be some radical change 
in the human heart before it could enter heaven. This change 
I believed came to me, when about eighteen, as the result of 
my accepting Christ as my personal Saviour. I was then bap- 
tized, not because I thought that any grace accompanied the 
pouring of the water and the use of the Christ-appointed words, 
but because baptism was an ordained sign of inward belief which 
I gladly received in obedience to him. 

It was under these circumstances that I read for the first 
time a full statement of the distinctive tenets of the Catholic 
faith. What repelled me as most improbable of all was the doc- 
trine of the Sacrifice of the Mass. I said aloud to myself, as I 
laid the book down: “I could not believe these.” The reply of 
some inner voice was almost as distinct as my own had been: 
‘What right have you to reject them without knowing the 
grounds on which they are believed?” I have ever felt that 
this was the special moment of grace, and that, had I refused to 
enter upon the study of Catholicity then, I should never have 
done so. 

But how could I study the Catholic faith in the midst of a 
small New Hampshire village without church or priest? The 
Protestant clergyman, already referred to, had no book which 
explained or even attempted to refute Catholic dogmas. I did 
not even think of asking whether or not any information could 
be procured through the few Catholics in my neighborhood, so I 
was obliged to ask light from a long distance. 

I must now tell you that immediately after my graduation 
[ went West, to be ready to commence my work as a teacher, 
with the chosen friend of my last years,’ in Academy. We 
secured the positions we coveted; she was principal of a newly 
founded ‘school for young ladies in ——, Missouri, and I was 
her assistant. The wife of Hon. , member of Congress 
for many years, was the foundress. It was she who looked after 
all the material wants of the young ladies, who exhibited her 
New Hampshire teachers from time to time in her carriage, and 
who faithfully paid our salaries. 

Her greatest service to me she rendered in perfect unconscious- 
ness. We needed a music teacher. Neither my friend nor I felt 
that she could, in conscience, assume that office; so Mrs. ven- 
tured to ask Mrs. Judge G what she should do. I am 
sure that she must have been surprised when that lady volun- 
teered to be herself our music teacher, saying: “ The judge is so 
much away that I am often lonely.” I learned subsequently that 

VOL, LVI.—26 
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she was much drawn to my attractive friend, the principal. Cer- 
tainly Mrs. was most happy to accept the offer of the 
judge’s wife, for she was a thoroughly trained musician, besides 
being a woman of culture and worth. On our part, we were 
much pleased with her as a daily companion. 

I do not remember when or how we learned that she was a 
Catholic, but I know that we were both astounded by the fact. 
I ventured once to intimate that she could not believe in the 
Real Presence. Her reply came firm and strong: “I believe it 
as firmly as I believe in my own existence.” This was the only 
time that I made any allusion to her religion. 

I saw THE CATHOLIC WORLD—which since then has become 
so valuable to me—on her table, but think I did not read a 
line in it. I did read a page or two in Father Faber’s 7he 
Creator and the Creature, and wonder now that his glowing 
style did not make me continue; but my prejudices were strong- 
er than my appreciation of its beauty. Mrs. took us into 
town to church, and once we were invited to go to Mass with 
our Catholic friend; but we refused, I fear, somewhat abruptly. 

I was really ill when I went West to teach with my friend, 
but it seemed to me that I had determination enough to execute 
my plan notwithstanding ; but others saw that I ought not to go 
on with my duties, and wrote to my mother to meet me in St. 
Louis, for my father at the time was with his regiment in New 
Mexico. At last my mother succeeded in bringing me back to 
my New Hampshire home. 

Now you understand that, very naturally, it was to Mrs. 
Judge G that I turned for answers to my questions about 
the Catholic faith. 

I wrote my queries, and asked my friend, the principal, to 
request a reply. Dear A——! had she foreseen the result, she 
would have been most reluctant to do so. I do not recall now all 
that I asked Mrs. G——, but she answered that it would be impos- 
sible for her to respond in writing, but that she would send mea 
book which would give me all I sought. The book—do you 
know it?—was Dr. Challoner’s Catholic Christian Instructed. It 
was as intensely interesting to me, to use a degrading compari- 
son, as the report of the rise and fall of stocks to the specula- 
tor; and, too, it gave me matter for conversation with all who 
took pleasure in such subjects. 

Since it was the doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
most repelled me when I first read it in Hayward’s Book of all 
Religions, 1 was most impressed by the proofs that Dr. Challoner 
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brought that the Adorable Sacrifice in the Catholic Church ful- 
filled the types of the old law and the wonderful prophecy of 
Malachias : “ For, from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down, my name is great among the Gentiles; and in every place 
there is a sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean ob- 
lation ”’ (Mal. i. 10-11). 

I marvelled then, and I marvel still, that I had not myself 
learned the truth of the Real Presence from the last verses of the 
sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and from the description of 
the institution of the Blessed Eucharist by the different evan- 
gelists. 

Indeed, I am quite sure that many would reach Catholic 
truth through the aid of the Bible alone, did they go to it with- 
out preconceived notions. One of the truth-seekers in a class 
of young ladies in a Congregationalist Sunday-school, of which I 
was a member, remarked at one of our lessons: “ It seems to me 
that Christ, in the third chapter of St. John’s Gospel, asserts 
that water and the Holy Ghost come simultaneously in baptism.” 
Our teacher, the pastor’s wife, brushed the statement aside with, 
“Oh! it does not mean that’; and, I fear, the young lady sub- 
mitted henceforth to what she imagined Mrs. C ’s superior wis- 
dom. This is but one illustration of many. 

To return to myself. 1d soon saw that the Protestant minis- 
ter could make no satisfactory objection to Dr. Challoner’s state- 
ments. I am also confident that he must have repdrted my dan- 
ger to Rev. Mr. ——, some fourteen miles away, for whom I 
had particular respect ; for he visited me, and sent me a work in 
which Archbishop Whately tried to “explain away” such texts 
as, ‘‘ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth,” etc. 

At last my dear parents became alarmed ; for though there 
was, as I have already said, an atmosphere of religious contro- 
versy in my home, all agreed that it would be a calamity to 
have a Catholic in the family. 

I had frankly admitted from the outset the surprise that I 
felt that there was so much to show that Catholicity is not a 
web of superstition woven by the ignorance or the duplicity of 
ages, or by both combined; but I little dreamed, so slight were 
my own attainments, upon what a vast subject I had entered 
when I commenced the study of the Catholic Church; and valu- 
able as I found Dr. Challoner’s little manual, it soon ceased to 
be enough. Mrs. G was about to send me other works 
when she was forbidden by my mother to do so. 

Then I bethought me of our Lucyclopedia Americana, It 
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helped me considerably, in spite of the antagonistic stand-point 
from which many of its articles were written. 

Weeks and months passed by, and I began myself to think 
how terrible it would be should my convictions actually force 
me to become a Catholic—terrible because of the pain and dis- 
appointment it would cause all who were dear to me, and terri- 
ble, too, because it would place me in complete mental isola- 
tion. 

Strange to say, at this time I received an invitation to teach 
English and continue my French at the Swiss Mission near 
Grande Ligne, P. Q. It was now possible, because of returning 
strength, for me to accept the position. I was delighted, for I 
said in my own mind: “ Now I shall find good reasons for not 
being a Catholic among those who are devoting their lives to 
their conversion.” 

I used my eyes and ears most diligently at ‘La Mission 
Suisse,” but, although I sat opposite an apostate priest a school 
year at table, I heard nothing to banish my fear that, if true 
to my convictions, I must go back to the church my ancestors 
long since had abandoned. 

In truth Monsieur N—— said very little by way of an attack 
upon Catholicity. I remember now but two remarks at table, 
and his sermons, for now he was a Baptist minister, were not 
controversial. Once, when some relics were brought to Montreal, 
whose I have never known, he said: “ Peut-étre qu’ils sont les 
restes d’un ane!” And again, when we heard that “ Pére” Chini- 
quy was lecturing in the vicinity against the church, he ex- 
claimed: “Il en dit trop! il en dit trop !” 

As for poor Monsieur _R——, one of the founders of the 
mission, I doubt whether he really knew what the Catholic 
Church actually teaches. I am sure that he had been told from 
boyhood, in Switzerland, that she is the “ mother of all iniquity,” 
and he believed it as unquestioningly at fifty as at fifteen. Mon- 
sieur P , my instructor, was solely occupied in teaching me 
French, and Madame N—— in making us all happy. 

Then, I thought that I should not say much to them of my 
interest in Catholicity, lest I should make an unnecessary dis- 
cord in the house, since I could not tell but what I might yet 
remain a Protestant. Madame N gave me Father Clement 
to read. It did not have the effect I desired, so that when, at 
the close of the school year, I went to Montreal I was as full 
of the desire to study Catholicity in the concrete as I had ever 
been in the abstract. 
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The friend whom I visited at Longueil, just across. the St. 
Lawrence from the city, was the noblest and the dearest of the 
women who had taught me. I spoke to her at once of the quest 
in which I was engaged, and she, in her truth-loving zeal, became 
my companion in my researches. Those researches were, no 
doubt, less thorough than they would have been had we had a 
single Catholic friend or acquaintance to aid us. 

We began by visiting the churches, which certainly are open 
treatises upon the beauty of the Catholic faithe We went to the 
parish priest of Longueil with some of our questions. Among 
other things, we asked him if Catholics are obliged to ask the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin and the saints. The concise 
reply of the old priest was: ‘“ The journey to heaven is so great 
an undertaking that we need in it our small as well as our large 
coin.” 

We were very careful to note the presence or absence of 
devotion in Catholics as we saw them in the churches. One Sun- 
day we were at High Mass in the Jesuits’ Church. I listened 
most attentively to the sermon upon “Ite ad Joseph,” and then, 
since I could not follow the ceremonies which were being car- 
ried out in the sanctuary, I took to observing two young ladies near 
me. The whole bearing of one showed me that she felt that she 
was in the presence of awful mysteries. The restlessness and the 
vacant countenance of the other proved that she realized noth- 
ing but what the eye revealed. I learned then that charity to 
our neighbor requires that we should carefully keep the appear- 
ance of reverence as well as nourish its soul. 

Afterwards we visited the College of the Jesuits. There 
Father Merrick was sent to us, and he gave us good reason for 
ceasing to style the deutero-canonical books apocryphal. I re- 
member that he remarked to us, “I see that you are cut adrift 
from your old moorings.” Perhaps he recailed us afterwards at 
the altar, and that thus one was brought to a safe harbor. The 
other, far the worthier of the two, still drifts, and is known to 
her circle in Washington as the wife of a Protestant clergyman. 

Finally, Catholicity in the concrete completed what Catho- 
licity in the abstract had begun, and at the end of my visit I 
knew that there was no help for it—that unless I was a despicable 
traitor to my conscience I must become a Catholic, at whatever 
cost to others and myself. 

How could I accomplish it? The only Catholic friend I had 
was beyond the Mississippi, and with her I had held no commu- 
nication for more than a year. I must teach, and where could 
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I when my Catholic convictions became known? Should I con- 
tinue to identify myself, until I took the final step, with Con- 
gregationalists and other sects as a Sunday-school teacher? I 
wrote asking the old priest at Longueil to decide for me. He 
answered: ‘“ You may do so during a certain time, provided that 
you reject with all your force what is contrary to the faith.” 

My first catechism was given me by a nun in Longueil to 
whom this kind priest had spoken of me. I had procured for 
myself the little /mztation which lies just at hand this mo- 
ment, with its appended “ Pritre ”’ and “ Pratique.” I had also 
heard of the Devout Life of St. Francis de Sales, and this 
I purchased also. I did not know, at the time, that I could not 
have secured two more helpful books had I been familiar with 
the whole range of the soul's literature. 

May no one of those who read this sketch ever experience 
the misery of concealing his or her deepest convictions, even for 
a time! After all these years I look back with a shudder upon 
the hours I: sat in the services of the Congregationalist church 
in , Massachusetts, where I taught in the Peter’s High- 
School after my return from Canada; but yet I could not bear 
to withhold my influence for religion in some form. 

I was yet thirsting for more Catholic books, and so I ordered 
Cardinal Newman’s A/fologia pro Vita Sua, and also the whole 
series of excellent tracts which the Catholic Publication Society 
was then issuing.* The Afologia was invaluable to me, and, 
like thousands, I found in the great cardinal a guide that I fol- 
lowed with entire confidence, not so much on account of his 
masterly: intellect as because of his perfect candor in calmly 
weighing all that his opponents could object. 

I take up the Apologia now as I write, and turn to the 
“General Answer to Mr. Kingsley.” Passage after passage is 
marked, and thus instructed, I do not wonder that the claim of 
the church to be infallible became to me at once her greatest 
attraction, and one of the strongest proofs that she was from 
God and that God abides with her, “a pre-eminent, prodigious 
power, sent upon the earth to encounter and master a giant 
evil,” a provision “for retaining in the world a knowledge of 
himself so definite and distinct as to be proof against the energy 
of human scepticism,” and, I would add, the obvious corollary of 
his love. 

I have now passed over a space of between three and four 


* Some inquiries have been made lately concerning these tracts. We wish to say that 
they are now being published by the Columbus Press, No. 120 West 60th St., New York.— 
Ep. C. W, 
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years. In the summer of 1871 I wrote to my Catholic friend in 
Missouri of my determination to enter the Catholic Church as 
soon as I could find any way of doing so. Happily she had 
met M. M. G , from Mt. St. Mary’s Convent of Mercy, Man- 
chester, N. H., and wrote to her of my desire. You who know 
the zeal and generosity of Reverend Mother Frances Xavier 
Warde, will not be surprised that in the middle of her August 
retreat she bade me come to the convent for my immediate 
preparations for baptism. 

I was consigned at once to the guardianship of a religious 
who had embraced the faith with none of my delays and reluc- 
tance, and who has ever since been heat to my ice and light to 
my darkness. 

On the 3d of September, in the sanctuary of the dearest of 
chapels, the late venerable Father William Macdonald gave me 
conditional baptism. Besides personal kindnesses, he did me the 
great service of placing me under the guidance of one of the 
clearest and purest of minds which it has been my delight and 
benediction to know. The study of the Very Rev. became 
my Catholic university during seven years. Subsequent benefac- 
tors, in books and out of them, have increased my knowledge of 
and thankfulness for the Catholic faith, and I shall soon, with 
fresh gratitude, keep the twenty-first anniversary of my coming 
home to the soul’s one true mother—the Roman Apostolic 
Church. 

It would have been too wearisome had I recounted to you 
the whole course of reasoning which led me to the spot where 
Divine Faith took my hand. Suffice it to say that I took the 
circuitous path of finding out the grounds of each distinctive ar- 
ticle of our Creed, instead of satisfying myself first that the 
Church is the Living Messenger of the Incarnate God whom he 
left to “teach, govern, sanctify, and save”’ his world. 
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LEGENDS OF THE CID. 
IV. 
THE DEATH OF THE CID. 


HE latest of those watchful days had come: 
The Knights still held discourse of ancient times 
And wonders of the Cid. At last arose 
A man silent till then though restless oft, 
A silver-haired Castilian flushed of brow: 
He spake like one that hides his grief no more. 
“Sirs, ye converse of things long past as present, 
For still ye laud the Cid who rests with God 
And, angel-praised, regards not praise of man, 
Yet near things see through mist. Sirs, look around! 
Morocco’s Soldan knocks against your gates ; 
His navies close your ports; his hosts this hour 
Thrice number those our Great One chased whilome. 
To business, sirs! A week, and of those present 
Few will survive, I ween.” 
To him replied 
That youngest knight who at their earliest watch 
Had said: ‘“ Man’s earthly life is but betrothal.” 
“Sirs, it had ill become us, warriors vowed, 
Had we discoursed of danger ere our dirge 
O’er greatness dead had reached an honest end. 
That done, devise we how to save the city.” 
Then laughing cried, with hands together rubbed, 
That mirthful knight, Don Leon de Toledo: 
“Devise we counsel, sirs! but wot ye well 
Counsel is bootless if the counsellors 
Be men of rueful face. Such face, moreover, 
Insults our Cid, to whom all wars were jest 
And jest at times was sermon in disguise: 
Glad man was he—our Cid!” 
Don Sanchez then: 
“Supreme of jests were this: to place our Cid, 
Though dead, upon his horse with face to foe! 
Santiago! but to hear his laugh in heaven! 


” 


The rogues would fly! 
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To him Don Aguilar: 
“Brother, your jest was to our Cid no jest, 
But serious thought. In sickness twice he cried : 
‘For this alone is Death a thing unwelcome, 
It stays us from the Moors! Should ill confront us 
When dead I lie, set me upon my horse; 
This arm shall smite them still!’’”» Don Ramon next : 
“Know ye no more? Ximena told me all. 
The Cid, Morocco’s navy full in sight, 
Confessed to her that peril till then unknown 
Compassed the Christian cause. ‘ Bucar,’ he said, 
‘Nursing five years his rage, stirs up this day 
The total hosts of Barbary against us. 
What if our pride of late, or sins beside, 
Invoke God’s chastening hand?’ That fleet arrived, 
He, sickness-stricken, cried aloud, ‘Ah me, 
That I should be unprofitable this day! 
Raise up, great God, some nobler! Let him walk 
Thy knight elect!’ 


Distressed he lay that night, 
Tranquil at morn. He spake: ‘Fear naught, Ximena! 


There came to me last night trial unknown— 

Pray God it come no more! A trance fell on me 
That was not sleep. Before me sat a man 

At sunset in an ancient castle’s hall : 

Low-bent his forehead rested on his hands: 

At last he raised his head: it was my sire, 

The man I ever loved the best on earth: 

Sad image seemed he of that speechless woe 

His when his race and house had suffered shame. 
An age methought that dreadful trance endured. 
Sudden, like breeze from Pyrenean snows, 

Some Breath Divine transpierced my heart :—that Breath 
Hath cheered me oft at danger’s worst. I heard 
“Be strong! When night is darkest day is nigh !” 
Then all my palace filled with wondrous light 

And from that splendor issued forth a man 

Hoary but strong—two keys his girdle bore. 

He spake: “ Regard no more yon host, for God 
In thirty days will call thee to His peace 

Because thou serv’dst Him with true heart though frail, 
And lov’dst beside my convent of Cardenna. 

Thy God will not forsake thee! Like a mist 
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The Moor shall vanish; and thyself, though dead, 
When Spain’s high Patron fights that final fight, 
Shalt share his victory for thy body’s honor. 
Likewise that day thou diest the Power accurst 
Shall fall in Holy Land; the Faith be free: 

The Cross of Christ shine forth from Salem’s towers: 
And Bullogne’s Godfrey live God’s knight elect, 
Fulfilling thus thy prayer.” ’ 

Thus spake the Cid, and ceased. Ximena fixed 
Her eyes upon him. Then the Cid resumed: 
‘The body’s weakness is the spirit’s strength. 

I saw these things, and more: he came to me, 
That boy all beautiful we lost in youth. 

You too shall see him soon.’ 

Again he mused, and sudden ended thus: 

‘Would God that when that final battle joins, 

The strength of men might place me on my horse 
Facing the Moor; for God, methinks, that hour 
Will work some great deliverance for mankind ; 
Also the greater then will be His praise 

When all men cry, “ Twas God, and not our Cid, 
Conquered of old: now through the Dead He conquers.” 
But let these things be done as they deem best— 
Hieronymo, that perfect one, and they 

My cousin Alvar Fannez, and Bermudez. 

Gill Diaz I ordain for charge of thee.” 

Then spake that slender knight and meek as maid : 
“Sirs, rest assured that wish was not pride-born, 
Since what could be more humble than his death ? 
He bade them bear him to St. Peter’s Church; 
There entering, spake: ‘I suffer none to mourn; 
Sirs, all that live must die; but know ye this: 
Christian who goes reluctantly to God 
Is like a soldier who hath ta’en a city, 

Yet fears to enter it and see his lord 
Therein enthroned and crowned.’ Full reverently 
Then at the Bishop’s feet he knelt, and there 
Humblest confession made, and was assoiled. 
They that stood nigh in circle heard his words :— 
Great scorn had still our Cid of all concealment : 
They heard the words he spake.” 

Don Sanchez last : 
“ Sirs, in this matter God hath shewn His will 
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By manifest signs. Regard our Cid! He sits 
Beside yon altar changeless. Sirs, attend! 
What time Valencia fell, for months, for years 
Far nations sent him gifts; Persia’s arrived 
The last, with camel train and long procession. 
‘Can Moslem love a Christian?’ was our cry! 
Sirs, of her gifts the chief, ye know, was this, 
A golden Vial, and around it graved 
Inscription strange which no man could decipher, 
Knight, clerk, or stranger. Don Hieronymo 
At last confession made: ‘God sent that Gift, 
Not man: and God its import will divulge 
When most our need.’ This likewise, sirs, ye know, 
That when that Moor who sang Valencia’s dirge, 
The Alcalde Alforexi, Christian made, 
Was shown that Vial sealed from Moslem eye, 
He, sage in Persian lore, the inscription read : 
“The body of the just man, ere his death 
Washed in this balsam, shall not see corruption: ’ 
Sirs, in that balsam was our Great One washed 
Ere yet he died, and hath not seen corruption: 
Therefore ’twas God, we know, who sent that Gift! 
He sent it that our Cid, the Elect of God, 
Should triumph in his death. The battle-field, 
Sirs, shall attest my words!” 

Then rose the cry, 
“Place we our Cid upon his horse, Bavieca, 
Full armed, and with his countenance to the 
Leaving. the rest to God.” 

That Perfect One, 
Hieronymo, next day approved their word, 
And Alvar and Bermudez; and, God-taught, 
Devised how that high thought should stand fulfilled. 
Throughout that day the Christians knelt in prayer— 
Prayer great and strong. When pealed the midnight chime 
The twelve side altars of St. Peter’s Church 
Glittered with lights; and, hour by hour, at each 
In swift succession Mass on Mass was said 
Low-toned by priests that came like shades, then passed 
With chalice veiled adown the darkling aisles. 
At earliest day-break Don Hieronymo, 
Before the great high altar standing sole, 
Offered the all-wondrous Sacrifice Eterne 
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With absolution given: and all the knights, 
Four thousand men, kneeling received their Lord, 
Then bent long time their foreheads on the ground: 
At last they rose with sound as when sea-winds 
Blow loud on piny hills, and by that gate 
Named “of the Snake” forth from the city rode 
Full slowly and in silence. At their head, 
Upon his horse Bavieca, rode the Cid 
With awful, open eyes, and in his hand 
His sword, Tirzona, pointing to the skies, 
Upon his right hand Don Hieronymo, 
His left, Gill Diaz, holding each a rein. 

Here follows in that sacred legend old 
The greatest battle ever fought in Spain, 
Though brief, “ God’s Battle” named. The Chronicler, 
Writing for men who inwardly believed 
God made the world, and rules it, fearless wrote, 
And this his record. Morn by morn, twelve morns, 
Morocco’s host had stood before that gate 
Shouting defiance and their prophet’s name, 
And, no man answering, mused, ‘ The Cid is dead’; 
But when that morn they saw the Cid advance 
Slowly, his knights four thousand in the rear, 
Fear fell upon them whispering each to each, 
“‘He died not! Traitors lied to lure us hither, 
Then slay us like one man!” Others averred, 
‘“‘He died; but God hath raised him from the dead!” 
Nearer he drew: distincter grew his face: 
Panic divine fell on them. Mists of death 
Cumbered their eyes: each heart was changed to ice: 
The knights four thousand shouted “ Santiago!” 
They fled. King Bucar launched on them fresh hosts 
In fratricidal war. The Cid and his 
Meantime on-moving, reached that fountain cold, 
Akbar by name, begirt by palm-trees seven— 
An Arab saint, men said, had rested there— 
Therein, his wont, Bavieca quenched his thirst: 
That done, Gill Diaz turned him towards Valencia: 
At last no farther would he move, but stood 
With forward-planted feet, and head forth held, 
Eyeing the battle plain. 

Again he saith, 

That Chronicler, the Moors, their panic spent, 
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Surceased from that their fratricidal war 
While prophet bald, old seer, and fakir gray, 
Nursed on mad visions ’mid Arabian peaks, 
Rushed through the red ranks with uplifted hands 
Exhorting and denouncing. Bucar, well pleased, 
Watched from his height the lulling of that storm, 
And hurrying up with all his great reserves 
Missioned long since from every Afric coast, 
Tremessian, Zianidian, or Tunisian, 
Whate’er vexed Syrtes kens o’er raging waves 
Or Atlas through gray cloud—with these begirt, 
Their dazzling chivalry and standards green, 
Himself in midst of those late-warring hosts, 
With crown imperial and with sceptre gemmed, 
Sudden appeared, nor stayed, but vanward passed 
Assuming sole command. Back rushed the Moors, 
Now formed anew, to where the Christian Knights 
Waited unmoved, though destined as might seem 
To certain death and swift; and waiting, raised 
Once more Spain’s shout of onset, “ Santiago!” 
’Twas heard in heaven! The eyes of either host 
Were opened, and they saw the Hills of God 
Round them thick-set with knights innumerable 
On snow-white steeds and armed in mail snow-white ; 
Their Chief a wondrous One with helm cross-crowned 
Who bore upon his breast a bleeding cross 
And raised a sword all fire. The Moslems fled ; 
Their emperor first. Later they sware the earth, 
Upheaved like waves, had hurled them t’ward the sea. 
That flight was murderous more than battle’s worst : 
Whole squadrons perished, trampled under foot; 
Not once they turned on those four thousand knights 
Loud thundering in their rear. The harbor reached, 
Thousands lay smothered 'mid the ships or waves 
By their own armor cumbered to the death— 
Among them kings eighteen. The rest made sail 
With Bucar to Morocco. Never again 
That emperor looked on Spain. 

The rising sun 
Shone fair next morning on Valencia’s walls 
As from them moved a solemn pilgrimage— 
Spain’s greatest son upon his horse world-famed, 
Borne slowly t’ward San Pietro di Cardenna. 
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Upright he sat: upon his right hand walked 
His Wife, and on his left Hieronymo, 
Behind them priests intoning gladsome psalms. 
Each evening as they neared their place of rest 
Its bishop and his priests approached cross-led, 
With anthem and with dirge. The second day 
The Donna Sol, his daughter eldest-born, 
Beside her Aragonian lord, drew near; 
And knights a hundred mailed, with shields reversed 
Hung from their saddle-bows. Wondering they gazed, 
So awful looked that dead man, yet so sweet, 
His household standard o’er him and his knights, 
Not funeral-garbed but splendid as beseems 
High tournament or coronation feast. 
Not thus the Donna Sol. Her glittering tiar 
She cast on the earth, and wailed. Ximena then: 
“‘Daughter, you sin against your Father’s charge; 
Lamentings he forbade.”” Then Donna Sol 
Kissed first her father’s hand and next her mother’s, 
And answered low, “In ignorance I sinned.” 
Elvira, youngest daughter of the Cid, 
Next morning joined them with Navarre, her husband: 
Silent she wept, knowing her father’s will. 
Day after day great companies drew nigh 
With kings among them regnant in far lands, 
Blackening both vale and plain. At last the Cid 
Faithful in death, reached that majestic pile 
So loved by him, San Pietro di Cardenna: 
The abbot, aged now a hundred years, 
And all his monks before the portals ranged 
Received him silent. 

King Alphonso dwelt 
That season at Toledo. Swiftly and sadly 
He hastened to those obsequies of one 
By him so long revered, so scantly loved 
And yet to him so helpful at his need; 
Long time he stood a-gazing on the dead: 
At last he spake: “Spain ne’er had man like that man; 
Saw never knight so loyal and so true, 
So gladsome, simple, holy, and brave, and sage. 
’Twas well for me he never knew his worth! 
In heaven they’ll rise to meet him!” Six whole days 
He graced the Cid with vigils and with rites 
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Befitting Christians dead. He willed besides 
To lay him in a golden coffin gemmed 
Beyond the funeral pomps of Spanish kings. 
Ximena would not. Once again the wife 
Stood up as stately as the maid that stood 
Before Ferrando, making then demand 
‘‘Let him who crushed my father’s house restore it!” 
As calm she answered now that monarch’s son: 
“Tt shall not be! There let him sit enthroned ; 
For many a throne throughout his stormy life 
My husband spurned, thus answering, ‘Of my sires 
No man was king.’ Look there! There sits, not lies, 
The man, not king, who propp’d the thrones of kings— 
There in that house which roofed his exiled babes: 
There let him rest.” Alphonso at her word 
Sent to Toledo for that ivory chair 
Raised on a dais where the Cortes met 
Yearly, whereon till then had no man sat, 
The kingly symbol of an absent king, 
And reared it at the right of Peter's altar 
And spread thereon a cloth of gold impearled, 
And o’er it raised a wondrous tabernacle 
Azure, gold-starred, and flushed with arms of kings 
The blazonries of Leon and Castile, 
Navarre and Aragon, and, with these, the Cid’s: 
And on Saint Peter’s day the King Alphonso, 
The Infantes of Navarre and Aragon, 
And Don Hieronymo, in sacred state 
Throned on that chair the Cid, and round him spread 
That purple robe, the Persian Soldan’s gift, 
And reared within his grasp his sword Tirzona, 
Whereof the meaning is the “ Brand. of Fire”’— 
Not bare but sheathed since now its work was done; 
Upon its hilt was graved “ Ave Maria”: 
Likewise before his feet that earlier sword 
They laid, Colada, graved with “Yea” and “ Nay” 
At either side its blade; since plain of speech 
The Cid had ever been. 
Thenceforth till death 
In that magnific pile Ximena dwelt, 
Watched by her husband’s latest friend, Gill Diaz, 
His latest yet most honored, most beloved— 
Serving the poor of God. Long nights she knelt 
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In prayer beside her lord, lest aught ill-done 
Or left undone might bar him from God’s Vision, 
Though restful with those saints who wait God’s time 
In that high paradise of Purgatory 
Sung by the Tuscan, where Ennoe flows 
And Lethe; and Matilda gathers flowers: 
Four years fulfilled, in peace and joy she died. 
Three days before her death she spake these words 
’Twixt sleep and waking to her maidens near: 
“T go to be at last in heaven his bride 
With whom I lived in troth not spousal here.” 
Gill Diaz yet remained. Daily he led 
His master’s charger—no man rode him now— 
To where beside a cross a spring uprose 
Fresher than Akbar’s ’mid those palm-trees seven : 
O’er it the old charger bent. Full many a time 
There standing, though with thirst unsatisfied, 
Troubled he lifted up his ears and listened, 
And when he heard his master’s voice no more, 
Sighed and moved on deject. Two years he lived, 
Then died. Before that monastery’s gate 
Gill Diaz buried him, above his grave 
Planting two elms; and dying, gave command, 
“ Beside Bavieca’s grave in turn be mine, 
Because both knew to serve.” 

Here maketh end 
That book world-famous, the ‘“ Cid’s Chronicle,” 
Writ by a king, Alphonso, named the Wise, 
Sage in all science and a Troubadour. 
Two centuries and a half the Cid was dead: 
Then sent Alphonso faithful men and true 
Through all the cities and the vales of Spain 
To garner up all relics old that song, 
History or tale had treasured of that man 
Who was the manliest man that e’er shed tear, 
The tenderest man who ever fought in war: 
All these that king into a garland wove. 
With England’s Arthur and with Charlemagne 
The Cid hath place; and since he left this earth 
He rests and reigns among the Blest in heaven. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 





TAXATION OF ULSTER. 


TAXATION OF ULSTER UNDER A HOME-RULE 
PARLIAMENT. 


i NE of the objections to Home Rule brought for- 

ward by those who oppose it on the pretence of 

Irish as distinguished from imperial interests is, 

that it will injuriously affect the province of Ul- 

ster. They say that this province must be un- 

duly taxed to support an Irish government; because the poverty 

of the other provinces is so great that they could not bear the 

burden of taxation in a manner commensurate with their extent 

and population; that practically, therefore, the whole load would 

fall upon Ulster, which in a short time would be reduced to 
the miserable condition of the other provinces. 

This objection, which would carry little weight in Ireland, 
has been used with considerable effect in Great Britain during 
the election campaign. It is quite possible that there are many 
in this country who accept it. Yet it seems plain enough that 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues would not have embarked up- 
on their present policy if its necessary result should be such mon- 
strous injustice. To think otherwise would be to accuse them 
of unexampled wickedness and folly. 

We hear of the stagnation or decay of the other provinces, 
and the improvidence and lawlessness of their inhabitants; we 
hear, on the other hand, of the prosperity and progress of UI- 
ster, and the regard for law which prevails among its people. 
It is conveniently forgotten that the police and military are 
drawn from the other provinces in every year as July approaches 
and are massed in Ulster in overwhelming force to insure the ob- 
servance of the law and the preservation of the public peace. 
It is just possible that the boasted prosperity of Ulster in com- 
parison with the rest of Ireland is as purely ideal as the excep- 
tional peacefulness of Ulstermen. 

It is a remarkable thing that Irishmen from the South are 
as successful as those from Ulster in America, in England, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, India, South Africa—in a word, wherever the 
English language is spoken, and this despite prejudices against 
their race and religion to which the latter are not exposed. The 
strength of such prejudices is well known in this country; and 
what it must be in England and her colonies can, therefore, be 
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easily estimated. Yet the influence of Celtic and Catholic Irish- 
men in all the countries mentioned is recognized in every phase 
of social and political life. It would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that most of such influence, when enjoyed by Ulster Pro- 
testants, is derived from their accord, or their supposed accord, 
with the sentiments of the majority of their countrymen. If 
this be correct with regard to these two sections of the Irish 
people abroad, it remains to be seen how far, if at all, it can be said 
that there is such an essential difference between them at home 
in the qualities that conduce to the advancement of individuals 
and nations. 

Is it the fact, then, that Ulster is really so much more pros- 
perous than the other provinces? In the three southern provin- 
ces there are twenty-three counties; in ,Ulster there are nine. 
The valuation of the entire of Ireland for purposes of taxation 
is something over 413,000,000 a year. Of this, Ulster’s part is 
over 44,000,000 a year—a sum that does not seem to be much 
above the due proportion when we consider the number of coun- 
ties in the province. The proportion will be seen to be more 
strictly equal from a further examination applied to the counties 
in the northern province and those in the rest of Ireland re- 
spectively. 

There is no county in Ulster within any degree of being so 
small in area as the following counties in Leinster: Louth, Dub- 
lin, Wicklow, Longford; there is no county in Leinster except 
Meath as large as the smallest county in Ulster. Dublin, the 
metropolitan county of the South, is valued at £741,506 a year. 
The valuation of Antrim, the metropolitan county of the North, 
is £634,353 a year; or, in other words, the valuation of the com- 
paratively small county of Dublin is one-seventh above the coun- 
ty which is the seat of the linen manufacture, the model county 
of Ireland, the centre in which the imperial race has proved its 
superior qualities; and so on through all the forms of impudent 
braggadocio. 

Belfast, the capital of Ulster and the Athens of Ireland, the 
new Tyre and Sidon, the Irish Liverpool and London, Glasgow 
and Manchester rolled up in one, figures at the respectable year- 
ly valuation of £519,032; while the city of Dublin, with its pop- 
ish corporation and reckless expenditure, its dead industries and 
shipless quays, presents for imperial assessment a property valued 
at £639,854 a year. The reader may wipe his glasses and stare, 
but these are the government statistics. Or to put it in an- 
other way: Antrim county, with its chief town, Belfast, gives an an- 
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nual valuation of 41,153,558 a year, as contrasted with Dublin 
county and city, estimated at 41,381,360 a year.* 

It must be distinctly understood that this valuation, called in- 
differently the tenement or government valuation of Ireland, is 
the basis of all local and imperial assessment, and the only re- 
liable test of the wealth of the country or any part of it. In- 
come tax is no exception to the principle because it depends 
mainly on the valuation. It affords no objection to my argu- 
ment because the gross income tax returns from Leinster are 
greatly in excess of the returns from Ulster, and those from 
Munster approach the Ulster returns so very closely as to make 
the difference not worth noticing.+ 

Again, if we exclude the counties of Antrim and Dublin, 
which may be supposed to owe their high valuation to the im- 
portant cities mentioned above, we find the following results from 
a wider comparison of counties. There are four counties in UI- 
ster valued above £300,000 a year each, and there are eleven of 
the twenty-two outside Ulster valued above that amount. If we 
take counties exceeding £500,000 a year, we find three, exclusive 
of Dublin, in the South, and one, exclusive of Antrim, in the North. 

Of course it may be said that every county in Ulster exceeds 
4,200,000 a year valuation, while there are three counties in the 
southern provinces below that figure. To this objection I think 
it is a sufficient answer to say that the two smallest counties of 
Ulster united would have a far wider area than these three 
counties taken together; while the poorest county outside of 
Ulster, Mayo, is over £300,000 a year valuation. In plainer 
terms it appears that the amount of the valuation depends to a 
very large extent upon the area; and that there is no appre- 
ciable difference between the wealth of Ulster so tested and that 
of the rest of the country. Certainly there is no greater differ- 
ence in this respect between the North and South of Ireland than 
between parts of England or Scotland; and yet no one ever 
dreams of instituting invidious comparisons between the more 
or less wealthy districts of these countries. 


* This arrangement of the figures provides against the factitious increase in the valuation 
of Belfast since 1885 due to its extension by the gerrymandering Boundary Commissioners to 
give it increased Parliamentary representation. 

+ The income tax per head of the population is in Ulster £5 145. 3¢. or $28.56. In Mun- 
ster itis £6 os. 7@. or $30.14. In Leinsterit is £10 6s, 9d. or $51.34 per head of the population. 
As to local valuations—that is to say, the valuation of houses and lands for assessment—we 
find that Ulster is something less than Munster per head of the population, and about a third 
less than Leinster per head of the population. The exact figures would suppose every man, 
woman, and child in Ulster to have.lands and tenements worth $12.36 for taxation. In Mun- 
ster each man, woman, or child would have lands and tenements, on the same principle, worth 
$12.60; and in Leinster each would have $18.31. These figures have been given by Mr. 
Gladstone, and, of course, are unquestionable. 
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Nor would such comparisons be made with regard to parts 
of Ireland only that they are deemed to justify the application 
of those political doctrines by which the many might in any 
country be oppressed for the benefit of the few. 

At the general election Ulster, by sending to Parliament a 
majority in favor of Home Rule, must have thought that the 
majority of the Irish people should rule and not the few, even 
though that majority was Catholic. She continued of that opin- 
ion until the division in the national party disturbed men’s minds 
and caused what looks like a slight reaction. It is perfectly clear 
that no part of Ireland would gain so much from a resident leg- 
islature as the city and county of Dublin. Yet the late wretched 
quarrel cost the city and county a representative each. It is 
not wonderful then that the same evil influence should have pro- 
duced some effect in Ulster. The wonder is that the Unionists 
did not sweep the province, instead of gaining only a few seats. 
It would be hard to find a stronger proof of the solidity of the 
national sentiment than this when we consider the circumstances 
of Ulster. 

The Home-Rule and the Unionist parties are far more equal- 
ly balanced there than anywhere else in Ireland. But there is a 
special danger to harmony in the national ranks of Ulster from 
the criminal or foolish importation of the religious phase of Irish 
politics. When Catholic candidates, like those men who are now 
the objects of the plaudits of the Zzmes, tell Protestant Home- 
Rulers that they are fighting the battle of liberty and reason 
against the church and the priest-ridden masses that are the ene- 
mies of both, it is hard for them to refuse credence to state- 
ments so much in accordance with old prejudices and associations, 
and hard to deny the support that would verify such credence. 
They might be justified in thinking themselves far worse Protes- 
tants than such fearless and enlightened Catholics if they were 
to take any other course. It speaks well for the sense and the 
loyalty to principle of so many Ulster Protestants that they 
were not drawn away from the national party by the vicious 
rhetoric of those masquerading Catholics. 

It has been said that the growth of the Home-Rule cause 
continued in Ulster until the Parnellite revolt—that is to say, 
that among the people of that province confidence in the rest 
of their countrymen was increasing. This is proved by the steady 
advance of the national electorate of Ulster, year by year, from 
the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry. It was calculated in 1889, 
by persons capable of gauging the forces of all kinds at work 
in Ulster politics, that five seats would be captured from the 
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Unionists. .This seems to have been the opinion of Mr. Parnell 
himself at that time; for he reckoned upon obtaining ninety 
Home-Rulers from Ireland at the ensuing general election. But 
he could not have got the additional five from any part of Ire- 
land except Ulster; and in those days his statements were 
weighty and guarded. 

It is worth recollecting, in connection with this very matter, 
that the barristers to revise the register of electors are appoint- 
ed annually by the government of the day. It was the custom 
to appoint men in equal numbers from the two great parties, so 
as to secure impartiality in the work of revision. This respect- 
able rule was disregarded by Sir Peter O’Brien when he became 
attorney-general. He appointed only three Gladstonians out of 
the whole number of revising barristers, and not one of the three 
was sent to Ulster. Notwithstanding this the Home-Rule major- 
ity increased upon the register of the province—a very clear 
proof that the growth of opinion must have asserted itself under 
circumstances more or less unfavorable. Without at all impeach- 
ing the honor of the revising barristers appointed by the Tories 
from year to year since 1886, one may fairly call attention to 
the fact that they were not selected to injure the party that 
appointed them. Sir Peter O’Brien seems to have imposed a 
very considerable trial on the virtue of those gentlemen whom 
he put in temporary offices where they could serve their party 
and thereby earn greater rewards. When he disqualified Glad- 
stonians for reappointment, he very plainly intimated what the 
government expected from the revising barristers. If it were a 
dishonor to be selected by him as a juror for the assizes at 
Maryborough, because such selection showed that he thought 
the juror’s oath equal to his honor, one fails to see how the re- 
vising barristers appointed by him should be above suspicion, 
And their successful manipulation of the register, by which in 
doubtful constituencies an Unionist majority could be obtained, 
would be reckoned such good service that it would be impossi- 
ble for the most place-creating government of the century to 
overlook it. Place-creating I call it: for positively it seems no 
exaggeration to say that the late government, on account of the 
multitude of offices it privileged and connived at, as well as dis- 
tinctly created, has provided for future census enumerators a 
simple and ready classification of the inhabitants of Ireland into 
place-men and taxpayers. 

However, what is important at present is, that despite the 
political antipathies of revising barristers, Ulster advanced on the 
road to Home-Rule, and only for Mr. Redmond and Mr. Har- 
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rington and the rest of that faction she would, at the general 
election, have been practically in line with the rest of Ireland, 
and we should have none of the stupid talk of a Papist majority 
elected by the paupers of three provinces, robbing and tramp- 
ling on the prosperous Protestants of the fourth. 

It is absurd, indeed. In Ulster five counties are almost Cath- 
olic. In the other four counties the Catholics are more numer- 
ous than any single Protestant sect. Consequently they must 
possess a considerable share of the wealth of that province. It 
is, therefore, impossible that taxation under a Home-Rule legis- 
lature should fall exclusively on Ulster. Even if the Dublin 
parliament should not possess ample security in the property and 
wealth of the South for such assessments as might be necessary, 
and that the North were as rich and prosperous as the most ar- 
dent of its admirers might desire; yet there would be no sense, 
no consistency, in loading it with exceptional burdens on the 
score of religion. The majority or nearly the majority of its 
people, as pointed out, are Catholics; and surely that would be 
a curious specimen of religious zeal which would grind them to 
the dust. 

No doubt they might be exempted from taxation, as the 
Unionists say the Catholics of the South are certainto be. The 
possibility of this has not been suggested by the Unionists— 
they prefer to regard Ulster as exclusively Protestant ; but sup- 
pose such an exemption, and that the whole weight of imposts 
would fall upon the Protestants of Ulster? Why the Protes- 
tants of Ulster would not be able to pay the one single tax 
called grand jury cess for all Ireland, much less to sustain the 
whole burden of Irish local, parliamentary, and imperial taxation. 
One feels while dealing with this subject as if he were breaking 
a fly upon the wheel, but it has become absolutely necessary 
to discuss it at some length, in consequence of the matchless 
effrontery of those who maintain the contrary position. 

Moreover, the greater part of Episcopal Protestants live in 
the southern provinces; they are the wealthiest class of Protes- 
tants by a long degree, and yet there is no account taken of 
their interests in this controversy. Are they to be abandoned 
by Protestant Ulster to the fury and fanaticism of ‘“ Archbishop 
Walsh and his political associates,” as Lord Salisbury would say 
with such exquisite taste? It is true that these southern Episcopa- 
lians express no fear of a Catholic majority. They have been 
born and brought up among them, and they may be supposed 
to know what should be expected at their hands. If they regard 
the advent of Home Rule with equanimity they must be Papists 
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in disguise, or else they must believe that their Catholic country- 
men, whom they know, are utterly incapable of supporting any 
policy directed against their religion. It may be suggested that 
Ulster Protestants, inspired by such political lights as Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the converted anarchist, the Tory socialist, the regal re- 
bel; or by that peddling, shifty mountebank Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who would be regarded as a traitor by his party only 
that they know he can be trusted to betray their opponents if he 
should join them, or by Mr. Balfour, whose contempt for Irish- 
men, Catholic and Protestant alike, is his essential characteristic 
—it may be suggested that, taught by such lights of statesman- 
ship, the Ulster Protestants look upon the Protestants of the 
South as rebels and assassins like the Catholics around them, 
and, like them, have been carrying on a system of outrage and 


murder in pursuance of a policy directed towards the dismem- 


berment of the empire. 

Of course it would not be politic to accuse the Episcopa- 
lians of the South in express terms with being murderers and 
traitors—such a course would be incompatible with the theory 
of a popish parliament waiting for the hour when it can attempt, 
with the aid of the forces of the crown, to turn Ulster into an 
Irish Cevennes, and celebrate its first fifteenth of August by a 
new St. Bartholomew in Belfast—but the whole policy pursued 
by the Protestants of Ulster in their opposition to Home Rule 
means that the wealthy Protestants of the South are traitors to 
Protestantism, because they are content to live on terms of 
brotherhood with their Catholic neighbors; it means this or it 
means nothing. 

The figures representing the numbers of the different Protes- 
tant sects throughout Ireland are instructive in connection with 
what has just been said. There are three distinct classes of 
Protestants under the respective headings of Episcopalians or 
‘Trish Church,” Presbyterians, and Methodists. To these a 
fourth is added under the title “other denominations”; so that 
a Jew, a Mohammedan, a person of _no religion, a Quaker, an 
Unitarian, or anything but a Catholic, becomes an Irish Protes- 
tant of the fourth class. The point here is that the Unionist 
argument runs somewhat as follows: All who are not Catholics 
are Protestants, and all Protestants should be opposed to Home 
Rule, because not only is it the duty of Catholics to oppress 
Protestants, but in the existing condition of Ireland they must 
rob them in order to raise the expenses for government. All 
the wealth of Ireland is confined to Ulster, and as the Protes- 
tants alone have wealth, the Protestants are confined to Ulster. 
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If any Protestants should be found in the other provinces they 
have no business there; they are deserters, and should receive 
the punishment of deserters. But at the same time we may 
honestly, for the purpose of beguiling the British voter, who on 
Irish questions is not a rational animal, transfer on paper the 
number of Protestants from the other provinces, and place them 
in this promised land where an open Bible, the Boyne water, 
yellow banners, drums, and annual holidays employed in the 
shooting of Papists have been the immemorial privileges of the 
inhabitants. 

However, we are disposed to take a more commonplace view 
of the statistics of the different creeds. It is hard to say a 
priort to what political party the class entitled “ other denomi- 
nations” would unite itself, if it should be regarded as a solid, 
coherent body. But if the multitude of minute creeds contained 
under that heading be regarded as distinct atoms, there is no 
reason in the universe for not supposing that each atom will 
seek a billet for itself. As a matter of fact, we know that the 
Jews of Dublin always vote with the national party, and that 
the Quakers and Unitarians vibrate between that party and the 
Whigs. Therefore, even so far we find that the two camps of 
Catholic and non-Catholic cannot be relied upon as defining the 
political opinions of the Irish people. 

It is admitted upon all hands that Ulster has been favored 
beyond, and frequently even at the expense of, the other pro- 
vinces. Even when Ulster Nonconformists were fleeing from the 
country at the rate of four thousand a year, as they were from 
1717 until 1787, they had, at least, the benefit of the Ulster 
Custom, which conferred upon every tenant a sort of joint own- 
ership with his landlord. In the early part of the same century 
an effort to extend the linen manufacture to the other provinces 
was successfully opposed in the interest of the English woollen 
merchants. Such a policy favoring one part of the nation to 
keep all down produced the result that should follow upon in- 
justice. In the war of American independence the Protes- 
tants of the North repeated the blow which the Catholics of the 
South had given England at Fontenoy, and many another Euro- 
pean battle-field. 

But how barren has all these favors been to Ulster! The 
decay which one sees in the other provinces is to be seen al- 
most everywhere one goes through this province, the progress 
and prosperity of which has been shouted from a thousand plat- 
forms of Great Britain during the last election; and which are 
dwelt upon with as much confidence as ignorance by a certain 
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class of writers in this country. How can men be convinced 
when facts clear as sunlight and as irresistible as death will not 
satisfy them? One can only conclude that on this question such 
persons are insane. 

But the fact is that Ulster is losing population with every 
decade at the same rate as the rest of the country. The only 
county in Ulster which is not at present losing ground is Antrim, 
and this may be matched by the county of Dublin for the 
South, which has also slightly increased during the last decade. 
But except in Antrim and Down the mills and factories are 
everywhere in ruin, the linen manufacture has disappeared from 
all the other counties, and even as to Down itself it has to be 
said that many mills are already idle, and the number is in- 
creasing. It can be no compensation to Ulster to point in re- 
tort to the silent flour and meal mills of the South. The cheap- 
ness and excellence of American flour can explain a good deal 
of this; but what can explain the rapidly dying linen trade of 
Ulster ? 

I present another instance to test this same boasted pros- 
perity as contrasted with the condition of the people elsewhere. 
If Ulster is the most prosperous province of the four, fewer ten- 
ants from Ulster should have been able to obtain the benefit of 
the Arrears’ Act of 1882 than from any one of the other pro- 
vinces. If Ulster is alone prosperous, there should have been 
no tenants able to prove insolvency so as to obtain remission 
of arrears at the expense of the state. Yet Ulster had the great- 
est number of insolvent tenants—a greater number than Con- 
naught even, always described as so impoverished. 

It remains, then, to consider how the Protestants in the 
South will be circumstanced if the native legislature is certain to 
tax the Protestants of the North in order to raise the neces- 
sary income for administrative purposes. 

Such special taxation of the Ulster Protestants must arise 
either from the bigotry of the Catholic majority, or from the 
circumstance that the Protestants of Ulster only could bear the 
burdens of the state. But the latter alternative has no founda- 
tion in fact, and the other alone remains. If the Ulster Protes- 
tants believe that excessive taxation shall be imposed upon them 
on account of their religion, what ground have they for sup- 
posing that the Protestants in the southern provinces will escape 
a similar injustice? <A little consideration must show how idle, 
nay more, how dishonest, is the pretence put forward on behalf 
of the Protestants of Ulster. 

The whole number of non-Catholics in Ulster amounts to 
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less than 737,000.* Of these about 430,000 are Presbyterians, 
22,000 are Methodists, 56,000 of “other denominations,” and 
about 219,000 are Episcopalians. At present the Episcopa- 
lians of Ulster seem to take the leadership of the anti-national 
crusade in that province. How long they shall enjoy it remains 
to be seen. But it may be suggested that the Presbyterians, who 
have long chafed under a sense of social as well as civil inferi- 
ority, will demand the place to which their numbers, and the 
ability, energy, and ambition of the educated among them, are 
entitled. To a large extent they led the Catholics of that pro- 
vince when both were attacking the entrenchments of the state 
religion, and to all intents and purposes monopolized all favor 
and patronage whenever the Whigs came into power. It was 
only when the Catholics began to insist upon a share of the spoils 
of office, and that there should be some recognition of their 
principles in education, that the Presbyterians discovered that 
the mark of the beast was upon them. It seemed, in the opin- 
ion of these worthy men, who had not the excuse for their in- 
solence and presumption which members of the Established 
Church might offer, that the Catholics were quite good enough 
to follow them at elections, but not good enough to stand upon 
terms of equality when offices were to be divided after the vic- 
tory. It is most probable that they will again join the Catho- 
lics when it suits their purpose, and again desert them for the 
Episcopalians, according as they find alliance with either calcu- 
lated to advance their interests. 

The question of the creeds may be broadly stated in these 
terms: No one honestly believes that injustice and oppression 
on the part of a Catholic majority will follow the establishment 
of Home Rule. There are about 420,000 non-Catholics in the 
southern provinces, and of these about 400,000 are Episcopalians. 
Man for man they are persons of better social position than the 
Presbyterians of Ulster. Exclusive of owners of over 10,000 
acres, there are about 50,000 owners of property in the south- 


ern provinces ranging from 100 acres to 10,000.+ Of these 


* The figures are proximately accurate to the present time, but are rather above what 
the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Methodists can justly claim. 

+ This classification is likely to mislead persons not acquainted with Ireland. There is 
so wide a difference between 100 acres and 10,000 a stranger would hardly suppose that 
the respective proprietors of two such estates could belong to the same social rank. The 
small proprietors and their sons, however, are provided for by county and government 
offices, and the feeling of caste is thereby kept up. Relationship, too, is a factor. 

Another peculiarity to be noted is that the same lands are frequently included in the acre- 
age of two proprietors, sometimes in that of three, and even of a greater number; I don’t speak 
here of trustees but of beneficial owners, holding the same parcel of lands by different tenures. 
£. g., Aholds the same tract, as representing the original grantee, which B holdsin fee farm under 
A; which C holds under a lease of lives renewable for ever (which can be converted into a fee 
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nearly 30,000 are Episcopalians. The Presbyterians in these pro- 
vinces, if they are at all above the lowest class, are engaged in 
trade. On the assumption of five persons to a family, there 
would be 150,000 Episcopalians of the rank of the gentry. The 
remaining 250,000 would be the families of persons engaged in 
positions of trust about the large estates, of persons in long es- 
tablished places of business, and a proportion of small tenant- 
farmers, servants, and tradesmen. 

Now surely these 400,000 Episcopalians are as well qualified 
to speak in the name of Protestantism as the Protestants of 
Ulster. There are about 219,000 Episcopalians in the latter pro- 
vince, and doubtless, for the most part, they consist of the same 
class as their co-religionists in the other provinces. Naturally 
enough the expectation of favors induced their Presbyterian 
tenants to unite with them in the present crisis. Nor have they 
been altogether disappointed; for three land-purchase acts— 
which may be called Ulster-purchase acts—obtained from the 
Tory government, attest the reality and the price of this alli- 
ance. But the Ulster Presbyterians have a canny knack of turn- 
ing on allies or benefactors when their purpose is served, and 
seeking the aids to a new purpose elsewhere. So that he who 


supposes that under a Home-Rule Parliament Ireland will be 
divided into two hostile forces, consisting of the Catholics on 
one side and a solid and dangerous fusion of the different 
forms of Protestantism upon the other, fired by a settled pur- 
pose to make government by the former impossible, knows noth- 
ing of the present characteristics or the past history of Irish 


Protestant sects. 

Differences there will be, no doubt; but southern Episcopa- 
lians are more likely to ally themselves with the higher ranks of 
the Catholics than with Presbyterians whose democratic ten- 
dencies have been the danger of their church and of their own 
political power. Catholics of the lower middle class, both in 
Ulster and outside it, will be probably drawn to the side of the 
enterprising Presbyterians whose republican religion seems in- 
compatible with the existence of a social hierarchy. There will 
be other shiftings and variations of alliance among the elements 
of the population as new questions and interests rise to the sur- 
farm grant) from B, and which D holds under a long term of years from C. It is quite possi- 
ble, therefore, that the same one hundred acres would figure up as the estate of four different 


proprietors. It may happen that a grazier who pays £10,000 a year rent and takes his place 
among the considerable people of a county will not be ‘‘a proprietor”; while some shoneen 
—or half-mounted gentleman, as they say in Ireland—is ‘‘a proprietor” in right of a fee farm 
of one hundred acres which his great-grandfather or great-grandmother had received for some 


questionable service. 
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face ; but we venture to predict with confidence that nothing like 
a Catholic majority gua Catholic, or a Protestant minority gua 
Protestant, shall ever be again seen in Ireland. 

England by withdrawing her hand has killed the policy of 
division. It was not for the interest of Irish Protestants that 
she maintained them either in Ulster or elsewhere through the 
country; but for the subjection of Ireland. The North was 
planted with Presbyterians in order to confirm and perpetuate 
the subjection which followed the great war against the north- 
ern earls. The following century saw their descendants fleeing, 
as has been already said, at the rate of four thousand a year, 
and, it may be added, for several years at the rate of twelve 
thousand a year.* This was only a repetition of the old policy, 
to treat Irishmen, whether of English or ancient Irish descent, as 
the enemies of England’s greatness. It was for this that the 
wovullen trade was destroyed, and all possible development . of 
agricultural industry prevented, if it were likely to compete with 
that of England. It was to safeguard English interests that 
laws were enacted in 1665 and 1680 absolutely prohibiting the 
importation into England of all cattle, sheep, and swine, of beef, 
pork, bacon, mutton, butter, and cheese.t 

The very remarkable thing in connection with these enact- 
ments is that the persons most affected by them were English- 
men living in Ireland, or the sons of Englishmen born in that 
country. At that time the majority of Irish proprietors were 
the recently planted Cromwellian grantees; but already one part 
of the curse of Swift was upon them—“ they were Irishmen ”—that 
is to say that their interests were in Ireland, and of these in 
their hands England was as intolerant as if they had come in 
with the Milesians three thousand years before. 

In 1663 the very same interests were struck at by the Navi- 
gation Act, and Ireland was deprived of the whole colonial trade. 
In the grant of Derry to the London companies—a grant con- 
ferring the most extensive powers with the object of creating a 
great commercial centre which would rival old Londont—the 
leading idea, after the establishment of an English colony in 
place of the dispossessed Irish, was that it should carry on an 
unrestricted trade with the American settlements. The act of 
1663 was confirmed by the act of 1670, and further strengthened 


* Writing about the year 1773, Arthur Young mentions that in that year four thousand 
emigrants sailed from Belfast alone. 

+18 Charles II., c. 2, 32; Charles II., c. 2. 

¢ This was actually contemplated by James I., as the papers issued by his orders show. 
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by the act of 1696, and so effectually that whatever shipping 
trade there had been was annihilated. 

We are aware that the Orangemen of Ulster have a profound 
reverence for the memory of the great and good King Wil- 
liam III., and we therefore have very great pleasure in giving 
them the exact title of the last mentioned statute—viz., the 7th 
and 8th of William III., c. 22. Very material in connection with 
the Navigation Acts is the address of the English House of 
Lords to the same sovereign with respect to the Irish woollen 
trade, which had begun to revive, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Strafford in 1636 and an act of Charles II. in 1660 to crush it. 
Even at the risk of being tiresome I cannot avoid quoting some 
of this precious address. ‘“‘ The growing manufactures of cloth in 
Ireland,” it says, “both by the cheapness of all sorts of neces- 
saries of life, and goodness of materials* for making all manner 
of cloth, doth invite your subjects of England, with their tami- 
lies and servants, to leave their habitations to settle there, to the 
increase of the woollen manufacture in Ireland, which makes your 
loyal subjects in this kingdom very apprehensive that the further 
growth of it may greatly prejudice the said manufacture here.” 
The English House of Commons urged his Majesty of Orange 
in the same terms, with the perfectly satisfactory result that 
never again was there danger to English woollen manufacturers 
from the trade in Ireland. The enactment finally destroying the 
Irish woollen trade was passed at a time when the only persons 
to be ruined by it were Irish Protestants, for the war which 
had only been concluded a few years before had sufficiently dis- 
posed of the Irish Catholics so far as industrial activity and en- 
terprise were concerned. 

It would seem, therefore, that English interests have never 
spared Irish Protestant interests when these were in competition 
with them; that the favors bestowed upon Irish Protestants were 
not because they were loved more, but because the Irish Catho- 
lics were loved less; and that the very favors themselves have 
been a disaster to the Irish Protestants in as great a degree as 
to their fellow-countrymen. We hope to hear no more of the wild 
and wicked pretence that Protestant Ulster shall have to pay for 
the incapacity and extravagance of Catholic Ireland under a 
Home-Rule legislature. 

GEORGE MCDERMOT. 


* The same objection is now offered to the new Irish tweeds ; they last too long it is said, 
and therefore cheap Manchester is the proper wear. 





ENDURING FAME. 


THE truest glory ever comes unsought : 
Fame scorns the slave who bows him at her 
shrine 
And quaffs the world’s applause like spark- 
ling wine; 
But dowers him, the man whose single thought 
Is duty to be done, whose deeds are wrought 
In harmony with God’s own plan divine, 
Who works His will, still hewing to the line— 
For others’ praise or censure caring naught. 


Most famed of men is still the humble saint 
Who recked in life nor Fortune’s smile or 
frown, 
Alike to him were plaudits loud or faint: 
Now rings throughout the world his fair re- 
nown, 


The Church approving tells his praises o’er, 
And shrines him on her altars evermore. 


A. B. O NEL, CSC. 
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ADDENDA TO THE REMINISCENCES OF EDGAR P. 
WADHAMS, FIRST BISHOP OF OGDENSBURG. 


A. 
BIRTH, BOYHOOD, AND COLLEGE LIFE OF BISHOP WADHAMS.,* 


DGAR P. WADHAMS was born May 21, 1817, 
in the town of Lewis, Essex County, New York. 
He was the sixth and youngest child of Gene- 
ral Luman Wadhams, and his wife Lucy. His 
father, Luman, a native of Goshen, Connecticut, 
settled early in life at Charlotte, Vermont, and afterwards moved 
to Lewis, in Essex County, New York. He finally fixed his resi- 
dence in the adjoining town of Westport, giving name to the vil- 
lage of Wadhams Mills, where he died April 19, 1832, in the 
fiftieth year of his age. He was an officer at the battle of 
lattsburgh, and rose to the rank of general in the militia ser- 
vice. His wife, Lucy Prindle (zée Bostwick), the mother of Ed- 
gar, was a woman of great piety as well as remarkable for 
sagacity, and a wondrous wisdom born of both these qualities. 
To her thoughtful care, pious moral training, and the example 
she gave by her conscientious discharge of every duty, is no 
doubt due in great part that life of manly principle and nobility 
of soul which always characterized the subject of these reminis- 
cences. I knew her well, resided in the same house with her 
for several months, conversing with her daily, and have never 
lost the impression made upon me by a certain simple but mar- 
velous tact she possessed which amounted to true wisdom. She 
survived her husband, General Wadhams, many years, living to 
see her son a priest, and died at the advanced age of eighty- 
four. Her body, as well as that of her husband, lies buried at 
Wadhams Mills. 

We are not able to give much detail in regard to Edgar’s 
childhood. There is, perhaps, no necessity for it. Let it suffice 
to say that there is testimony to the fact that from his earliest 
years Edgar was looked upon as a boy of great promise. He 
was sent to an academy at Shoreham, Vermont, where he pre- 
pared for college. He entered Middlebury College in 1834, en- 
rolling himself in the freshman class of that year. Some account 
of his course at this college is important, not only to show what 
manner of man he was at that time, but because it was there 

* A chapter which should have been introductory, 
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that, although reared a Presbyterian, he became attracted to- 
wards Anglicanism, which he mistook for something Catholic, 
and was led to unite himself to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

We are indebted to the Rev. J. Avery Shepherd, now an 
Episcopalian clergyman living in California, for nearly all we know 
of Wadhams’ college career. There was a family connection be- 
tween the two. Wadhams’ sister, Mrs. Weeks, was the wife of 
Shepherd’s uncle. It was at her house, six miles distant from 
Middlebury, that the two friends first met when about to enter 
that college. They were classmates, and roomed together during 
the ensuing four years. Shepherd was a Baptist, but up to this 
time Wadhams, although born of Presbyterian parents, had 
never enrolled himself as a professed member of any Christian 
denomination. It was at Middlebury that Wadhams, to use his 
friend’s expression, ‘“‘ became serious.” He was observed to take 
off his hat when passing the Episcopal Church. He soon ob- 
tained permission from the college authorities to attend service 
there. We are told also that on rising in the morning, which he 
did at four o’clock, he was accustomed to read aloud for one 
hour from Chapman’s Sermons on Episcopacy. His friend when 
awaking would listen to this, although pretending to sleep. 
He had urged Wadhams to become a Baptist, but either Chap- 
man’s sermons or Wadhams himself proved more persuasive, 
and after about three months both were churchmen, and both 
active church members. In fact, these two students ran the 
whole thing at Middlebury. There being no settled minister, 
they officiated alternately, Wadhams playing the organ when 
the other read the service, and vice versa. 

Wadhams graduated with honors from Middlebury College in 
1838. From this same college he received the degree of LL.D. 
a short time previous to his death. 


B. 
MATTER SUPPLEMENTARY TO HIS LIFE AT ST. MARY’S SEMI- 
NARY, BALTIMORE. 


Although separated from my friend Wadhams by the broad 
Atlantic for a period of five years, including the whole of his 
course at the Sulpician Seminary of St. Mary’s, Baltimore, two 
sources of information have just been opened which supply me 
with some very definite and valuable information concerning his 
seminary career. Father Griffin, a venerable priest still living at 
St. Charles’s College, Ellicott City, Md., was a companion and 
intimate friend of Bishop Wadhams while at the seminary. 
Though now advanced in years and unable to write, he remem- 
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bers very well the young convert from the Northern Woods, 
and the olden times when they were together in Baltimore. His 
reminiscences have been communicated to me, in answer to my 
written inquiries. I have also letters from the Rev. H. F. Parke. 
Although, to borrow his own description of himself, “ well worn 
with forty years of mission labors of all sorts—from the Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and North Carolina to the Mason and Dixon 
lines”—and now obliged in his old age to lay by as chaplain to 
the Visitation Convent in Wheeling, West Virginia, Father Parke 
remembers Wadhams well. He also was his companion at St. 
Mary’s, and “warms up at his name and memory” to send me 
valuable contributions. 

Father Griffin tells us that Wadhams entered the Baltimore 
Seminary impressed with a feeling that he had come to the 
source, the centre, the cradle of Catholicity in the United States. 
He put himself absolutely in the hands of the superior of the 
seminary, then the Very Rev. Louis Regis Deluol, S.S. I saw 
Father Deluol at Saint Sulpice, in Paris, early in the winter of 
1850. Four Sisters of Charity from the United States dropped 
in upon us at the same time, and a very lively and delighted 
American party we made. The picture of the genial and superb 
old man is strongly impressed upon my memory. In Father 
Deluol the young neophyte found a pronounced admirer and warm 
friend. The seminary also numbered amongst its faculty Messrs.- 
Verot, afterwards Bishop of Savannah, and still later transferred 
to the see of St. Augustine; Lhomme, who afterwards became 
president of the seminary; Fredet, then registrar of the semi- 
nary, and Dubreuil. Socially and spiritually, therefore, the 
ex-Anglican deacon could say, as I am told he often did say, 
Funes ceciderunt mihi in preclarts. “He was happy, thor- 
oughly happy,” writes Father Parke, “without a doubt or mis- 
giving left to ruffle his peace of mind.” The superior placed 
Wadhams under the instruction of the Rev. Father P. Fre- 
det, D.D., or rather, as they used to say at the seminary, of 
Mr. Fredet. It was evident to him that Wadhams had been al- 
ready well instructed in the faith before his arrival, and he was, 
therefore, soon received into the church, and baptized solemnly 
in St. Mary’s Chapel. His kneeling for three years to so austere 
an ascetic as Fredet in confession—the same priest who recon- 
ciled him to the church—gives us an inkling, says Parke, of how 
bravely he was then travelling in the pathway of the Crucified. 

St. Mary’s Seminary in Wadhams’ time could only accom- 
modate nineteen students. Of these the average attendance in 

VOL. LVI.—28 
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the divinity classes was about twelve; the rest were collegians. 
of the petit seminaire, or philosophers. 

Among his companions were the late Father Bernard Mc- 
Manus, of St. John’s, Baltimore, and the Reverend Francis 
Boyle, of Washington City. With these for many years Wad- 
hams maintained a long and loving intimacy, frequently visiting 
and receiving visits from them. To them must be added, be- 
sides those already mentioned, John McNally, afterwards pastor 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Washington City; John Henry Walters, 
of the Wheeling diocese; Francis Xavier Leray, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans; Jacob Walter, of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Washington City; John Larkin, of New York City; Henry 
Hennis, of Philadelphia, and William Lambert, of Pittsburgh, 
brother of Father Lambert, of Waterloo, N. Y. Right Rev. 
Thomas P. Foley, of Chicago, was ordained in 1846, and must, 
therefore, have graduated just before Wadhams’ arrival. 

As, however, Mr. Foley continued for some years to reside at Bal- 
timore, becoming vicar-general of the archdiocese, he must be num- 
bered in the group of friends in which Wadhams now mingled, and 
which helped to develop a character so open to all good influences. 

The period of our friend’s introduction to this new and val- 
uable circle of friends was a very lively one for the American 
church, as Father Parke reminds us. “Jt was the era of Brown- 
son’s submission to the church, and of hunger to get hold of 
his essays. Even the stolid Dr. Fredet enthused over them, 
and compared their writer to Suarez in breadth and depth of 
treating his subjects; McMasters from his tripod was making 
things lively and interesting ; while such writers as Martin J. 
Spalding and Dr. Verot were handling, with gloves off, the 
Southern Quarterly Review, for its defective reviewing of 
D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation; others were canvassing 
Dr. Jarvis’s reply to Milner’s End of Controversy; while the 
United States Catholic Magazine, edited by the Rev. Charles I. 
White and M. J. Spalding, later our Archbishop of Baltimore, 
was then at the height of its usefulness.” 

Wadhams now found himself in a new world of manly relig- 
ious thought and sound theology. He had escaped from the 
sentimental baby-house in which so many Anglicans were amus- 
ing themselves. The Catholic thought which now attracted him, 
and with which his mind was fed, was no longer a diluted water- 
gruel. His teachers dared to say what they meant, and were 
not obliged to present the truth in some form of language 
which left open a safe door of retreat. He was at last free, and 
felt his emancipation. 
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I am anxious that Mr. Wadhams: should be presented to the 
reader at this day in the same shape and light in which he ap- 
peared so long ago to his new friends at the Catholic Seminary. 
We will let Father Parke take the stand first... This is his testimony: 

‘His subdued, manly, dignified bearing, and frank manners, 
were in his favor from his entrance. Before being a month in 
the house, the impression made on the: superiors and his fellow- 
students was deep, favorable, and lasting.. All were of the be- 
lief that Wadhams would stick and prove an acquisition. His 
profound piety and scrupulous exactitude in -observance of rule 
and addiction to the practices of the’ interior life, his light- 
heartedness and capacity to enjoy a joke, and take part in the 
recreations and sports, soon made him a general favorite.” 

Father Griffin’s memory sees him in the same light. He 
speaks of him thus: 

“ Wadhams was a man in every way sincere, who knew no 
wish but what the world might hear. There was nothing stern 
about him, but he was always earnest in everything that he 
undertook. He was remarkable for his regularity in the observ- 
ance of the rules and every duty. He was a marked man, but 
without any show of eccentricity. This, however, can be said, 
that the earnestness and common sense which characterized him 
were made emphatic by a simplicity of heart and manner that 
never forsook him. 

“In Lent he was a strict observer- of the fast, though the 
observance cost considerably to his nature. In the morning he, 
as everybody else, took a cup of coffee with a water-cracker 
the size of a silver dollar. Dinner was at 1:20 o’clock. One 
day,” says Father Griffin, ‘meeting Wadhams after the teach- 
ing of his morning class (about 12:40: o'clock), I asked him: 
‘How are you, Mr. Wadhams?’ With his usual earnest tone, 
‘Don’t talk to me,’ said he; ‘I feel as if I could eat drickbats.’ 

“He lived in the seminary, but had to teach in the college. 
With the other seminarians he joined in all the games. He 
seemed to take much interest in the game of wooden balls. 
When he made a good play, he would lift his hands vigorously 
into the air, with an oft-repeated cry.of—‘Sam Hill! didn’t I 
give a good hit ?’ ye 

“From the beginning he gained the -respect, the esteem, and 
the good will of the inmates. His:name. came to be held in 
benediction among all his friends in the seminary.” 

In regard to his theological studies, and: to his abilities as a 
teacher in the college, the testimony of Father Griffin is that 
his success was fair. That his ,success.in. study was not rated 
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at more than fair, is not to be attributed to any want of supe- 
rior intelligence. It came from a defective memory for names 
and words. This defect attended him through his whole life. 
It made recitation in class less easy. In particular it made 
him a poor scholar in languages. Although often obliged to 
speak in French, especially when travelling abroad or when 
making visitations in his diocese, he never could master that 
tongue, or indeed any other. This same defect often embar- 
rassed him when meeting with familiar friends. He could not 
readily recall their proper names and addresses, and was not 
unfrequently obliged to ask for these, to his own confusion. 
Any one, however, who might be tempted to mistake the want 
of this particular gift for a lack of keen intelligence, was soon 
forced to change his mind on better acquaintance. The dis- 
tinction which I have just endeavored to make is forcibly 
brought out by Saintine, in his stery of Pzcciola. In speaking 
of a certain learned man who at the age of twenty-five years 
had a complete knowledge of seven languages, and was more 
notable for a love of discussion and quotation than any power 
of wise observation or reflection, the author remarks: “ One can 
be a fool in several languages.”” Montalembert had in his mind 
a similar distinction when, standing in the tribune of the French 
assembly and seeing around him a voluble crowd of red repub- 
lican orators, he made them furious by calling them “little 
rhetoricians” (petits rhéteurs). 

One thing I deeply regret. I cannot give to the reader not 
personally and intimately acquainted with Wadhams any just 
conception of that interior piety which made his life a true 
walk with God, and which certainly characterized him at St. 
Mary’s Seminary. True, I have quoted the language of wit- 
nesses who state this strongly, and I myself might enlarge upon 
their statements. Statements and enlargements, however, of this 
kind make little impression upon most readers. The language 
of eulogy is something so customary, and so freely and largely 
used, that they give little heed to it, and retain little of it in 
their memories, except when presented in facts which leave it 
pictured and framed into a distinct portrait of the man. The 
witnesses of Wadhams'’ life at St. Mary’s are too few and they 
are too far away. Even if they were more numerous and nearer, 
still Wadhams was not a man to talk much about himself, and 
least of all to talk much of his own emotions or any of that 
secret intercourse which he held with his Maker. Familiar 
friends get to know something of this interior life of a good 
man, but only little by little, and this mostly by inferences 
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drawn from outward actions. Wadhams does not seem to have 
kept any diary or preserved copies of letters or papers of his 
own writing. The most sacred and best part of his life is, 
therefore, the least known tous. This is the great defect of the 
present “ Reminiscences.” I feel the defect deeply. It seems 
to me that I am presenting to the public a caricature of my 
friend rather than a real likeness. I am _ forced to dwell upon 
traits which, although really characteristic, yet belong only to 
the surface of the man, leaving the deeper and higher soul in 
shadow. I fear to have dwelt too much upon what is only 
peculiar, strange, striking, or amusing, rather than what is edify- 
ing. I have no excuse but this, that I do my best. To represent 
a holy soul like Wadhams’ truly and adequately would require a 
spirit like his own. Here, then, I must close this account of his 
life at Baltimore. It is the best that I can furnish. 


c. 


I give the following incident to show certain traits in the 
character of Bishop Wadhams which, if not of the highest con- 
sequence, were very noticeable and will remain imprinted in the 
memory of those who knew him. It shows especially the warmth 


of his natural affections, with a self-forgetfulness and a simplicity 
of action which readily threw off the restraints of conventional 
and artificial life. 

He was engaged one afternoon in giving confirmation to a 
class of children, with some adults, at a settlement in the Adi- 
rondacks once called Rogerville, and now Lyon Mountain. Just 
as he was about to begin the ceremony he saw, to his great 
surprise, sitting on one of the benches before him a sister of 
his whom he had not seen for many years. ‘ Why,” he said, 
“is that you?” Overjoyed at the sight, and quite forgetful of 
all other surroundings, he stepped forth from the sanctuary into 
the aisle all vested as he was, and with his mitre on, and throw- 
ing his arms about her, saluted her with a hearty kiss. It then 
broke upon his mind that he had done something unusual. 
“Don’t be scandalized,” he said to the congregation, “it’s my 
sister! My own dear old sister! She has come all the way 
from California! I haven’t seen her for years.” And the con- 
gregation were not at all scandalized. Simple-hearted as they 
were and all unartificial, they were more edified by this sudden 
display of natural affection than they would have been if they 
had seen the good bishop giving the “Pax” to his assistant 
priest at the altar in the midst of a pontifical High Mass, and 
with all the solemn dignity intended by the rubric. 
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Bishop Wadhams was never a society man, and it was not at 
all in his nature to become very conventional in his ways and 
manner. He was, however, a thorough gentleman in all that 
such a term implies of true courtesy and consideration for others. 
I give one instance. 

Near the close of his life, but before his last illness, old age 
and increasing infirmity made it difficult for him to dress with- 
out assistance. This office was commonly performed by a labor- 
ing man in his service named John, whose duty it also was to 
attend to the fires. One morning when this man came into his 
room the bishop felt it necessary to take John to task for mal- 
Jeasance in office. 

“You neglect the fires, John,” he said. ‘“ The house is too 
cold; I feel it and the whole household suffers from it.” John 
took the reproof humbly. and quietly, only taking advantage of 
a short pause to say, “Did you have a good sleep last night, 
bishop ?”’ Being determined to make an impression on the mind 
of his attendant, the bishop continued to enlarge upon the mat- 
ter. When this was over John only replied, “Is there any other 
“No,” was the reply, “you 


” 


matter, sir, you'd like to mention ? 
may go now.—Yes, wait a moment!”’ Then, after a short pause, 
the bishop continued: “John, when you came into my room a 
little while ago you wished me good morning; I forgot to re- 
turn the salute. Afterwards you asked me if I had had a good 
sleep; I forgot to answer that also. I found fault with you in- 
stead, and you never said a word or looked sullen. John, I can’t 
afford to let you be more of a gentleman than I am. Good- 
morning to you, John. Did I have a good sleep? No, I had a 
very bad night of it. No fault of yours, though. And now you 
may go, John, and God- bless you.” 

What the bishop was in his household such he was in his 
whole diocese and in all his intercourse with the world. He 
was as much of a gentleman with the least of his inferiors as he 
was with any of those who ranked above him. 


APPENDIX. 
THE WADHAMS FAMILY IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

[For the following details the author is indebted to the kindness and intelligent care of 
Mrs. Dr. Stevens, of New York City, daughter of William L. Wadhams. ] 

The word Wadham signifies “‘A home by the ford.” Prince, 
in his history entitled) Worthies of Devon, 1701, says: 

“This ancient and renowned family of Wadham had its origi- 
nal seat in the county of .Devon and derived its name from the 
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place of its habitation, Wadham, which is in the parish of Know- 
stone, near the incorporate town of South Molton. William de 
Wadham was a freeholder of this land in the days of King Ed- 
ward I., 1272 to 1307, and both East and West Wadham de- 
scended in this name to Nicholas Wadham, founder of Wadham 
College, Oxford, 1609, who left them to his heirs general. 

“This honorable family possessed the seat called Edge through 
about eight descents in a direct line, five of whom were knights, 
who matched with divers daughters and heirs and became 
allied to many great and noble houses, as Plantagenet, Worthes- 
by, Bridges, Popham, Strangways, Tregarthian, etc., etc., as may 
appear from this pedigree thereof’? (See Prince's Worthtes, p. 
588, folio edition, 1701). 

About the year 1499 Merrifield, an estate in Somersetshire, 
came into possession of Sir John Wadham by marriage, and at 
that time the principal seat of the family was removed to the 
county of Somerset. The ancient, moated seat of Merrifield is 
in the parish of Ilton, about five miles from Ilminster to the 
north. St. Mary’s, the parish church, was the burial place of 
the family for many years, and the north aisle of the church is 
called the Wadham aisle because of the monuments, both mural 
and otherwise, there erected to the family. Nicholas Wadham 
and Dorothy, his wife, co-founders of Wadham College, are 
buried in St. Mary’s Church, Ilminster. (The seal of Wadham 
College bears, marshalled together, the arms of Nicholas Wad- 
ham and the coat of the Petre family, his wife Dorothy having 
been sister of John, Lord Petre. Wadhams, on becoming bishop, 
adopted from the college seal, for his own official use, the three 
roses divided by a chevron which constitutes the armorial bear- 
ing of the Wadham family, with additions which have already 
been mentioned in the ‘‘ Reminiscences.’ 

The first of the name to come to America was one John 
Wadham, who came from Somersetshire, England, and settled 
in Wethersfield, Conn., in the year 1650. The line of succes- 
sion from John, the first emigrant, to Bishop Wadhams is as fol- 
lows : 

Ist. John (son of the emigrant), born at Wethersfield, July 

8, 1655. 

2d. Noah, of Wethersfield, born 1695. 

3d. Jonathan, of * ” 1730. 

4th. Abraham, of Goshen, “ 1757. 

5th. Luman, se AM Ke 1782. 

6th. Edgar P., of Wadhams Mills, born 1817. 
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It is not known who of the American family added the letter 
“s” to the English name of Wadham. In the early records of 
Connecticut it is spelled without the “s.” 

Nicholas, the founder of Wadham College, left no children. 
His father was John Wadham, Esq., of Edge, Devonshire. He 
had estates in both Devon and Somerset, but lived mostly in 
Somerset. 

It is not definitely known how near the relation was between 
Nicholas, the founder of the college, and the John who was the 
first of the Wadham family to come to America. There is great 
probability that they were nearly related, as the same Christian 
names are handed down in this country as were used by the 
family of Nicholas in England. They were both residents of the 
same county. 

General Luman Wadhams, father of Bishop Wadhams, was 
born in Goshen, Conn. He was the sixth in direct descent from 
John of England. About the year 1800 he went to Charlotte, 
Vt., and there married the widow Lucy Prindle, born Bostwick. 
The first of her family to come to this country was Ebenezer 
Bostwick, who came from Cheshire, England, in the year 1668. 
About the year 1809 Luman Wadhams left Vermont and became 
one of the pioneer settlers of Essex County, New York, locating 
first in the town of Lewis, but subsequently erecting mills on the 
Bouquet River in the town of Westport, and laying the founda- 
tion for what has ever since been the thriving little business 
centre of Wadhams Mills. General Wadhams took a prominent 
and honorable part in the early development and the defence of 
Essex County. Holding the rank of general of the militia, he 
commanded the forces which repulsed the British when they as- 
cended the Bouquet River in the summer of 1813, for the pur- 
pose of seizing or destroying supplies at Willsborough Falls. 
The fire of the militia killed or wounded nearly all that were in 
the rear galley on their retreat, and it floated into the lake a 
disabled wreck. He participated in the battle of Plattsburgh, 
where for three months he was on duty. 

The children of General Luman Wadhams and Lucy, his wife, 
are as follows: Lucy Alvira, who married Dr. D. S. Wright, of 
Whitehall, N. Y.; Jane Ann, who married Mr. Benjamin Wells, 
of Upper Jay, N. Y.; William Luman, who married Emeline L. 
Cole, of Westport, and resided at Wadhams Mills; Abraham E., 
who married Sophia Southard, of Essex, N. Y., and resided at 
Wadhams Mills; and Edgar Prindle, the first Bishop of Ogdens- 
burg. 

















THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 


AT the recent Congress of the Established Church of Eng. 
land, held at Folkestone, one of the subjects discussed was the 
result of the neglect of religious education (1) at home; (2) in 
the colonies; and (3) in other countries. Papers were read by 
men of large experience who had arrived at their conclusions 
more Anglico from the practical outcome of the system. Many 
of the facts mentioned are too important not to be noticed. 
These facts form a striking justification of the attitude taken by 
the church throughout the world—an attitude which has elicited 
from many outsiders who have at heart the moral and religious 
welfare of their fellow-citizens the warmest tributes of admira- 
tion and respect. The writer of the paper which dealt with 
Great Britain quoted the testimony of Mr. Justice Mathew, who 
said at Leeds that the cases brought before him disclosed a 
lamentable want of moral and religious training. Notwithstand- 
ing the attendance at school the children in most cases are 
totally unconscious of any difference between right and wrong. 
A Sunday-school teacher of thirty-six years’ experience in Bir- 
mingham, and a member of the School Board for fifteen years, 
wrote that the present generation seemed to be hopelessly igno- 
rant of the fundamental truths of religion and the morals arising 
therefrom, and that the result of secular education is expressed 
in the one word “disaster.” Moreover, workers in the great 
towns and in the East End of London declare that in the ab- 
sence of definite religious instruction they can make no progress 
whatever towards civilization. 


- > 
> 





The state of things is much worse when we turn from Eng: 
land, with its long-standing religious traditions, to new coun- 
tries like the colonies. In four out of the seven Australian 
colonies the system of education is purely secular; in two gene- 
ral religious teaching, as distinguished from dogmatic or polemi- 
cal theology, may be given; in only one do voluntary schools 
receive public aid. In all the colonies the school buildings may 
be used out of school hours for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion; while in two ministers of various religious denominations 
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are allowed to give instruction to the children of their adherents 
during school hours, at a time set apart for that purpose. The 
result of thus relegating religious instruction to a place outside 
of the regular course has not proved satisfactory. The ministers 
who attempted to make use of this concession found that they 
could not even keep the children quiet, and that they had not 
the smallest influence over the general conduct of the school ; in 
fact, they were treated very much in the same way as the teacher 
of French is too often treated in our schools. The trial was too 
great for their zeal, and in most cases the effort to give reli- 
gious instruction under these conditions has been abandoned. 
The children are growing up in an astonishing ignorance, even 
of the small amount of religious knowledge which is included in 
a Protestant course, nor do the Sunday-schools succeed in sup- 
plying the deficiency. In fact, one of the things brought home 
by the experience which has been had of the practical working 
of the secular system in the colonies is that a very large part 
of the good which results from Sunday-schools in England is 
due to the influence which religious day-schools exert. 
Siosenss 

Consequently unbelief and free thinking are so common and 
prevalent in the colonies as to astonish and even to dismay visi- 
tors from the old country. This, however, would scarcely be 
deplored by the supporters of purely secular education; other 
results, however, which even these supporters would doubtless 
lament have ensued. The Bishop of Manchester, who was for 
many years a bishop in Victoria, applied to that colony a test 
the legitimacy of which even the most advanced advocate of 
secular education cannot dispute. In fact, it is their chief argu- 
ment for a purely secular education, so far as the state is con- 
cerned, that it will be sufficient to make good citizens and that 
that is all the state need care for. Now, purely secular education 
has been adopted, and has been almost universal for twenty 
years, and therefore a fair judgment of it from its fruits may be 
formed. Here are some specimens of those fruits. While the 
population has increased in the last decade by less than one- 
third, the male criminals summarily convicted have increased by 
more than one-half, the number of persons convicted of murder 
and manslaughter by nearly two-thirds, and the persons convict- 
ed of robbery with violence are twice as many in 1890 as they 
were in 1880. The number of criminals has, therefore, increased 
out of all proportion to the increase of the population. More- 
over, the most serious crimes are committed by the best edu- 
cated criminals; in fact, while in 1880 only 74 out of 100 of the 
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criminals were able to read and write, in 1890 89 out of 100 
were able. And this notwithstanding the fact that the managers 
of the government schools have introduced, as a substitute for 
the Gospel, the A/orai Education Book of Mr. Hackwood—a book 
which consists of a great number of undoubted moral truths, 
but which its author has not been able to present to the minds 
of the children with power and efficacy sufficient to influence 
and control their conduct. The bishop unites with the tribute 
paid by the Duke of Argyle to the action of the church in the 
colony. He says: “If we except a small number of schools 
which, with noble fidelity, the Roman Catholics have maintained, 
there are very few schools of a denominational character which 
have been established to counteract the influence of the secular 
system.” 
tiniest 

Let us now turn to France, where since 1882 secular educa- 
tion has been established, and where laicization of the schools 
was decreed in 1886, although this latter measure has scarcely 
come into complete operation yet. In all public schools religious 
instruction is prohibited, but instruction in moral and civic du- 
ties is enjoined. It is even unlawful to use the school buildings 


for the purpose of giving religious instruction, although the 


schools are closed one day in the week in order that parents 
may get their children instructed elsewhere. And what have 
been the practical results of this system? So bad that even the 
Protestant ministers of France, who at first were overjoyed at 
the passing of an act which involved so great an abatement of 
the priests’ influence, are all now agreed that these results are 
deplorable. An official report addressed in 1888 to the Prefect 
of the Seine by inspectors of work-shops and factories in Paris, 
where the schools have been longest and most thoroughly secu- 
larized, and where they have reached the highest intellectual 
standard, contains the following observations: ‘‘ We have noticed 
with ‘pain the lack of moral instruction in these children (viz., 
the juvenile employees). Although they have attended cours de 
morale in the schools they have just left, they show little trace 
of it. It proves that this instruction is given in a most imper- 
fect manner. It is an unpleasant duty to report, M. Prefect, 
that for want of moral education the children are losing all no- 
tions of respect and duty, and becoming addicted to bad lan- 
guage and obscene expressions. Their misconduct in the public 
street is often scandalous. Every one is complaining, and many 
employers will no longer engage apprentices on account of the 
trouble they cause. It is high time to put an end to these moral 
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disasters.” There has been, residents in France testify, a rapid 
multiplication of juvenile crimes in France. The houses of 
correction are gorged with boys and girls. There is a proposal 
for pulling down the Paris jail for young criminals in order to 
erect a larger establishment in its place. One of the best-known 
French judges called public attention in 1889 to the fact that 
the increase of juvenile crime was beyond doubt coincident with 
the changes introduced into public instruction. 
> 

One result of the discussions upon this subject at the Church 
Congress has been to lead the London 7Zzmes to condemn in 
unequivocal terms the system of education which exists in Great 
Britain—a system which is, however, far from being purely secu- 
lar. In fact the 7zmes claims that all sects agree in deploring the 
imperfections of the means now in use for equipping children with 
moral and religious knowledge. We wish we could see evidence 
for this statement. There may be serious Nonconformists who 
are opponents of the secularization of education ; their voice, how- 
ever, is so feeble that it is drowned by the great mass of political 
Nonconformists who are the chief promoters of the bad system. 
The battle for religious education has been fought by the Cath- 
olic Church and by the Establishment, with a certain amount of 
support from the Methodists, a support, however, which has re- 
cently been withdrawn. The 7zmes, however, maintains that a 
majority of British parents, whatever may be their sectarian pre- 
judices, agree in desiring some more positive and effective moral 
and religious education for their children, and if this is true the 
majority ought to be able to find the way of making its wishes 
prevail. The hope that they may do so is strengthened by the 
fact that the system of education advocated at the present time 
by the mass of Nonconformists is totally opposed to the ideal 
system of one at least of the teachers whom they have most 
venerated in the past. The following is the outline of a child’s 
education as given by the author of the Serious Call: “The 
youths which attended upon Socrates, Plato, and Epictetus were 
thus educated. Their every-day lessons and instructions were 
; upon the nature of man, his true end, and the right use 
of his faculties; upon the immortality of the soul, its relation 
to God, the beauty of virtue, and its agreeableness to the Divine 
Nature; upon the dignity of reason, the necessity of temperance, 
fortitude, and generosity, and the shame and folly of indulging 
the passions. Now, as Christianity has, as it were, new created 
the moral and religious world, and set everything that is reason- 
able, wise, holy, and desirable in its true point of light, one 
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might naturally suppose that every Christian country abounded 
with schools for the forming, training, and practising youth in 
such outward course of life as the highest precepts, the strictest 
rules, and the sublimest doctrines of Christianity require.” In- 
stead of this all that the modern system does is to occupy the 
minds without forming the character, to give information with- 
out teaching how to use it. 


+ 
> 


It would, perhaps, be unfair to attribute the bad state of 
things in Italy exclusively to the adoption there of the same sys- 
tem of purely secular education, for other causes, such as the 
long existent foreign domination and the unsettlement involved 
in political agitation and revolution, have doubtless contributed 
to this result. However, it may be said with truth that secular 
education has not been able to avert the existing evils. Not- 
withstanding the numerous arrests which have recently been 
made—in one haul 160 persons connected with a society founded 
for the purposes of robbery and blackmailing having been caught 
—there still remain at large in Sicily the bulk of two large bands 
of brigands, while near Viterbo there have lived, safe and unmo- 
lested for many years, two notorious bandits who have been kept 
supplied with food and ammunition by the isolated farmers, who 
dare not refuse them or reveal their whereabouts to the police. In 
fact, things are so bad that the friends of the Italian revolution 
are beginning to despair. Throughout Italy varieties of crime 
flourish which are generally to be found in only primitive, rude, 
and unsettled communities. This is not the testimony of foreign 
critics merely. The vice-president of the Tribunal at Naples 
points out that in Italy homicidal crimes were five times as 
many for the population as in France, and nine times as many 
as in Belgium. ‘Those condemned for voluntary homicide are 
six times more than in Prussia, ten times more than in Ireland, 
eleven times more than in Holland, fourteen times more than 
in England, twenty times more than in Switzerland. . . . In 
1882-6 21,649 persons were murdered beneath the beautiful 
sky of Italy.” We do not wish to fall into the fallacy post hoc 
ergo propter hoc, but we cannot help noting that this state of 
things is associated with revolution and irreligion, and the spoli- 
ation of the Church. 





»~ 
> 


The report of the chairman of the London School Board gives 
information as to the effect of the Free Education Act upon 
the average attendance at school. The act has now been in 
force about one year, and the whole of the Board Schools 
entirely abolished fees. The average attendance, however, has 
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not been sensibly improved, except at the infant schools, where 
instead of the 57,000 children between the ages of three and 
five, which were at those schools in March, 1891, there were 76,000 
in March, 1892. More important, however, than the effect of 
the act upon attendance is its effect upon the Voluntary Schools. 
The chairman of the London School Board, although at the 
head of the rival system, is a warm friend of these Voluntary 
Schools, and when he says that, in his opinion, they are in 
a stationary if not a decaying condition, it is not the judgment 
of an adversary. He attributes this to the lack of organization 
and to the lack of money. The 500 non-Board Schools of Lon- 
don are almost wholly under separate and distinct management. 
They have no connection with each other, there is no cohesion 
among them, and each is apparently content to do the best 
it can for itself. The lack of money has prevented 294 non- 
Board Schools from giving completely free education, and 
here it is that there is danger of the act causing serious injury 
to them. Under this act every parent in London has become 
possessed of the right of demanding the supply of school accom- 
modation for his children without the payment of a school fee. 
If the Voluntary School does not supply this demand it will 
be treated as non-existent, and a Board School will be erected 


giving perfectly free education. Even a school board friendly to 
the Voluntary Schools would in this case be forced to act; and 
where the school boards are unfriendly, as they so often are, they 


would be only too glad to step in. 
-— o> ee 


Moderation and good sense, shown by a clear apprehension 
of what is practicable and attainable under present circumstances, 
characterized the proceedings of the Congress of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants which met recently in Lon- 
don. And by the way it is worthy of notice that, although 
there are some 400,000 railway men in Great Britain, this society, 
which is by far the largest and most important, although not 
the only organized body of railway workers, has no more than 
29,820 members. The practical nature of the discussions was 
shown by the rejection by thirty-nine votes to twelve of a motion 
in favor of an eight-hours day, or a week of forty-eight hours for 
all kinds of railway labor. “It is no use,” said a delegate, “ for 
men to go in for what they know they cannot get.” On the other 
hand resolutions were passed urging the adoption—in view of 
the large number of fatal accidents, and of serious injuries sus- 
tained by railway servants—of improved couplings, automatic 


fog-signaling, automatic continuous brakes, a rigid observance of 
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the block system. With reference to the main cause of these 
accidents, which is without doubt the long hours which the 
men are compelled to work, the congress adopted the bill which 
is to be introduced into Parliament next session by Mr. Chan- 
ning—an American, by the way, and a nephew of the cele- 
brated Dr. Channing. This bill empowers the Board of Trade, 
on being satisfied that the hours of work of any class of ser- 
vants are excessive, to call upon the company to reduce the 
hours; if the company fails to do so, the Railway Commission- 
ers will have jurisdiction to consider the case, and to_ inflict 
penalties not exceeding twenty pounds per day while the default 
continues. Provision is also made for the compulsory adoption 
of proper coupling apparatus, and other measures for the safety 
of railway servants. It is thought to be certain that the bill 
will pass. It is to the unsuccessful strike on the Scotch railways 
in 1890 that this and other good results are due. The light 
was thrown by these occurrences upon the dark ways of railway 
managers, and the public, frightened for its own safety, has ex- 
erted a potent influence to bring about a change. For example, 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company used to keep 
certain of its engine-drivers at work for an average of sixteen and 
a half hours; now this average has been reduced to twelve. 
scaisislaiiatNineedionns 

If only the wrongs of the working-classes can be brought 
home to the mind of the public, as a whole, the wide-spread 
love of justice and fair-play which is a characteristic of our 
times will insure every possible redress; the difficulty is to con- 
vince the public of the reality of these grievances. It is all the 
more, therefore, to be lamented that of late the course adopted 
by workmen has tended to turn sympathies in a contrary 
direction. Round the whole globe the most violent means have 
been made use of to secure ends which in most cases were just. 
In France, in England, in Australia, in our own country, work- 
men have endeavored by assaults upon men of their own class 
to hinder them in the exercise of their liberty. Now, nothing 
but the manifest justice of the laborers’ cause can or ought to 
make it prevail, and the first business of unionists should be to 
bring this home to the minds of their own class by reason, ar- 
gument, persuasion, and any other moral means. If they can- 
not succeed in this, to take violent means is only to defer the 
day of their triumph indefinitely, for no country will submit to 
the rule of a mob, however just its objects. 


» 
> 


In this connection it is worthy of note that the successful 
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accomplishment of many of the political reforms which have 
placed political power in the hands of the mass of the people 
has been largely due, not to the efforts of men of the classes most 
directly benefited, but to men who themselves have belonged to 
the hitherto privileged classes. Nor in the sphere of economical 
and social progress are there wanting similar examples. This 
fact is illustrated by the career of a man who has recently died, 
and to whom the co-operative movement, which is without 
doubt one of the most hopeful movements of our times, owes 
no small measure of its success. We refer to Mr. Edward Van- 
sittart Neale, an aristocrat by birth and associations, and—we 
hope we will not thoroughly disgust our readers by adding—a 
Tory in politics. Years ago, when the men of to-day were un- 
born, he came to the conclusion that social salvation was to be 
found in the co-operative idea, and in order to realize it he sac- 
rificed his fortune, and deliberately carved out for himself a ca- 
reer of drudgery, working from morning to night in dingy offices 
in Manchester, when he was not engaged in conferences, commit- 
tee-meetings, and propagandist efforts elsewhere. He lived to see 
the present gigantic development of his ideas, and to be vener- 
ated by some five million of co-operators as their best benefac- 
tor. It may be that the labor problems of our day may find 
in some such disinterested worker the means of their solution, 
and therefore it is that everything which alienates and destroys 


sympathy should be avoided. 


Minima 

The general election which has just taken place in Italy, and 
which has resulted in the triumph of the present ministry, 
turned upon the question of the making of certain econo- 
mies, by which it is hoped to keep the political machine from 
complete collapse. The year ended with a deficit as usual, not- 
withstanding the promises of a surplus which had been made; 
and notwithstanding the proved untrustworthiness of promises 
hitherto made, the present ministry pledges itself to the bring- 
ing about of financial equilibrium. The problem before Italy 
is how to secure the means of maintaining its position in the 
Triple Alliance, for which it is necessary to maintain a large 
army, and to be ready to mobilize that army within ten days; 
this has to be done in a country where with continual deficits 
no addition to taxation, by the admission of every one, is possi- 
ble, and where the supreme object of the members of the legis- 
lature is to secure for themselves and their relatives and sup- 
porters lucrative offices, and for their constituencies state subsi- 
dies for local works; and where, so far from its being looked 
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upon as immoral to defraud the revenue, a government is con- 
sidered to be unworthy of support which is strict in enforcing 
the payment of taxes. When we add to this the fact that Ital- 
ian politicians have not yet risen to that modicum of virtue in- 
volved in even that party spirit which we look upon as forming 
one of the least attractive features of our own political life, and 
that no one has the least scruple in betraying his chief or incurs 
the least disgrace in acting merely and avowedly for his own 
advantage, something like a true idea may be formed of the diffi- 
culties which surround the so-called regeneration of Italy. 


_ 
a 


In Germany, at the time we write, the military bill awaits 
the decision of the Reichstag. Its fate depends upon the Catho- 
lic members of which the Centre is made up. Whether this 
party will accept the proposals of the government is very doubt- 
ful; for it is itself divided into Aristocratic Catholics and Demo- 
cratic Catholics. It was the hard task of Herr Windthorst to 
bring about the harmonious working of these two sections, and 
in his success his great skill was shown. Now that he has gone 
it is very doubtful whether the Democratic Catholics can be 
brought to accept a bill which will impose still further burdens 
on the mass of the people. It is somewhat of a satire upon the 
boasted civilization of this century that its closing decade sees 
the reign of militarism throughout the greater part of the conti- 
nent of Europe, the different nations having almost returned to 
the primitive state when the whole male population carried on 
the wars that were waged. In a short time the trained soldiers 
of France and Russia alone will number eight and a half mil- 
lions. In France the chief point of interest has been the Car- 
maux strike. This strike has formed the point d’appui for Social- 
ists who wish to overturn the. present order, and how to deal 
with it and at the same time maintain their own positions has 
very greatly puzzled the present office-holders. The adhesion to 
the Republic counselled by the Holy Father makes every day 
further progress. M. de Mackau, who was the president of the 
united Royalists and Bonapartists from 1885 to 1889, has fol- 
lowed M. de Breteuil in accepting the Republic, on the ground 
that the great majority of the country desires its maintenance. 

In Hungary the ministry has resigned on grounds which are some- 
what obscure at present, but upon which time will throw further 
light. Two of the small kingdoms in the south-east of Europe— 
Greece and Roumania—have quarrelled and severed diplomatic re- 
lations, one with the other, on a trivial matter—the will of a Greek 


who resided in Roumania and left his property to Greek institutions. 
VOL, LVI.—29 
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O book that we know of on its own or kindred 
topics is quite so good in many ways as Mr. 
Stedman’s recent volume* on the nature and 
elements of poetry. Himself a poet, Mr. Stedman 
is also a critic of the first order; competent in 
knowledge, broadly sympathetic in appreciation, sane in philoso- 
phy, and both reverent and tolerant in temper and attitude of 
mind. Though it is possible to differ with him in particulars, 
it would be difficult to do so where essentials are concerned, or 
to quarrel with the general spirit, conception, and handling of his 
theme. His book, originally delivered in the form of lectures to 
students of the Johns Hopkins University, eminently deserves 
study, and that not merely by lovers of poetry and aspiring 
poets. His chapter on “ Beauty’ should be a most efficient 
corrective of that tendency, common among young students in 
every branch of art, to imitate the mannerisms of contem- 
porary masters, which in them are apt to be genuine efforts 
to express nature from their own point of view, and to con- 
found these mannerisms with the ends thus sought after. This 
chapter is notable, likewise, for its lucid statement of Mr. Sted- 
man’s belief in the reality of beauty, its actuality as a quality of 
substances independent of the impression produced by them on 
the eye of the beholder. He finds the law of beauty in the 
perfection of the universe, the sense of the fitness of things 
which all men share though in differing degrees; “so that there 
are some objects so perfect that we all, if of the same breed and 
condition, assent to their beauty.”” That beauty is allied to use, 
is plain from its creation by necessity. ‘The vessel that is most 
beautiful, that differs most from the lines of a junk or scow, is 
the one best fitted safely and swiftly to ride the waves.” For 
an excellent brief summary of sound philosophy applied to art 
take the following extract from this chapter: 


“For the perception of the beautiful there must be a soul 
in conjunction; that statement is irrefutable. Yet I think that 
the quality of beauty exists in substances, even if there be 


* The Nature and Elements of Poetry. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston 
and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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no intelligence at hand to receive an impression of it; that if a 
cataract has been falling and thundering and prismatically spark- 
ling in the heart of a green forest, from time immemorial, and 
with no human being to wonder at it, it has no less the attri- 
bute of beauty; it is waiting, as Kepler said of its Creator, “six 
thousand years for an interpreter.” Suppose that an exquisite 
ode by Sappho or Catullus has been buried for twenty centuries 
in some urn or crypt; its beauty is there, and may come to 
light. Grant that our sense of material beauty is the impression 
caused by vibrations; then ¢he quality regulating those vibrations 
is what I mean by the ‘beauty’ of the substance whence they 
emanate. Grant what we term the extension of that substance; 
the characteristics of that extension are what affect us. There 
is no escape, you see, unless, with Berkeley, you say there is 
no matter. a. 

‘“Much of this discussion belongs to metaphysical zsthetics, 
and some persons may think these notions antiquated. We know 
little of these things absolutely. We know not the esoteric 
truth in matters of art or nature—otherwise the schools at once 
would cease their controversies. As it happens, certain of the 
latest physicists claim that ‘deduced facts’—that is, the objects 
inferred from our sensations—are the true substantialities; that 
only our perception of them is transient; that the world of sub- 
jective feelings is the chimera, not the objective matters which 
excite perception. 

“One question you very properly may ask: ‘Why not take 
all this for granted, and go on? Join either side, and the re- 
sult is the same. Eclipses were calculated readily enough upon 
the Ptolemaic method.’ Not so. The theory that beauty is a 
chimera leads to an arrogant contempt for it on the part of 
many artists and poets, who substitute that which is bizarre and 
audacious for that which has enduring charm. It begins with 
irreverence, and leads to discordant taste; to something far be- 
neath the excellence of noble literatures and of great plastic 
and poetic eras.” 


Excellent, too, is Mr. Stedman’s definition of poetry, as 


“rhythmical, imaginative language, expressing the invention, 
taste, thought, passion, and insight of the human soul.” 


We find interesting in many ways his discussions of the two 
great streams of poesy, its personal and its impersonal aspects, 
poetry as directly objective and creative, the result, as he says, of 
“‘unconditioned vision ”’—a phrase that admits of no absolute jus- 
tification, by the way—and the subjective poetry which arises 
directly from the need of self-expression on the poet’s part. 
Sophocles and Shakspere, he says, have taught us, by example, 
that greatness must be impersonal in the noblest of poetic 
structures. Yet the test of poetry is not its degree of objec- 
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tivity. As a matter of fact, where that can be ascertained, the 
greatest of objective poets have begun with a period of sub- 
jectivity—Shakspere in the sonnets, for example—as if, one 
might say, though Mr. Stedman does not say it, man’s vision at 
its highest needs to be trained to grasp, appreciate, and _ repro- 
duce his fellow by groping first in the recesses of his own soul, 
knowing its storm, and stress, and beholding its tumults settle 
into at least comparative serenity and calm. He does note that, 
except in the drama and at distinctly imaginative periods, the 
poets of the Christian era have never been quite objective. 
But Mr. Stedman’s book should be read as a whole. It is not 
a criticism of poets, but an examination of the elements that 
underlie poetry, and all other art as well, made by a thoroughly 
conscientious and competent observer, from a point of view not 
merely lofty but solidly sustained. 

Miss Repplier’s Lssays in Miniature* have all that dainty 
charm and perfection of finish, that dislike of stress, that fon 
ness for expression as an end in itself where the literature of 
delight is concerned, which have made her previous work so ac- 
ceptable in many quarters. Some of the brief papers compos- 
ing her present volume are quite exquisite in their way. In 
fact, with this qualification kept in view, one might describe them 
all by that adjective. Miss Repplier would, doubtless, be at a loss 
to express a single one of her impressions in other than a de- 
lightful fashion. Concerning her impressions themselves, perhaps 
one would hardly care to say as much. Certainly, few of us 
are so free from impedimenta of various sorts as to be able to 
trip along so far as she goes in fond pursuit of the Chevalier 
of Pensiert Vani, or to heartily share that predilection for Miss 
Austen which, nevertheless, one seems thoroughly to understand 
in her. What a library of fiction that would be which should hold 
only novels built upon Miss Austen’s model! what a world that 
would be in which we heard only such conversations as Miss 
Austen chronicles! what a society that would be in which such 
social standards as were set up for Marianne Dashwood, say, 
were really the only tests of personal conduct! Miss Repplier 
avows her persuasion that if Lanoe Falconer 


“would consent, for a few short years, to abandon social and 
spiritual problems, to concern herself as little with Nihilism 
as with eternal punishment, to be content, as Jane Austen was 
content, with telling a story, perhaps that story might be no 
unworthy successor of those matchless tales which are our re- 


* Essays in Miniature. By Agnes Repplier. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 
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fuge and solace in these dark days of ethical and unorthodox 
fiction.” 

But is it so certain that if Miss Austen’s lot had been cast 
anywhere but in the deadly dulness of her special place in life 
and history, even her predestinedly maiden soul might not have 
been stirred from its composure, might not have sympathized 
with the great thoughts and great struggles that convulse our 
epoch? She certainly made acquaintance with many of those 
fools among her compatriots whose number has been called infi- 
nite by one of them; she heard overmuch, and reproduced a great 
deal, of that colorless chatter by which commonplace English 
men and women, then as now, reveal the shallows of that com- 
monplaceness, and, incidentally, enough of their lives to furnish 
all that is necessary for an observer with the story-telling fac- 
ulty to construct tales like hers—matchless indeed, in their own 
way, and likely to remain so. The author of Mademoiselle 
[xe and Cecilia de Noel, though she too knows how to draw 
lightly those English men and women, like Lady Atherley, 
who are so heavy in real life, has not merely what Miss Rep- 
plier calls “splendid possibilities’ in that line, but other qualities 
which give far greater promise and have already shown admirable 
fruition. But each one to his taste. Miss Repplier’s seems to 
lead her chiefly among her books; she doubtless finds the quiet 
of a library, and the gentle impulse of those friends whom one 
never wearies of, because one can always lay them aside and yet 
escape reproaches, most conducive to her employment of the 
very special and charming talent with which she has been en- 
trusted. 

The trouble with writers like Miss Williams, who send a whole . 
volume-full,* so to say, of cards of invitation to accompany them 
abroad into field and marsh and woodland, to look with them 
at rain and mist, at sunlight and moonlight, to shiver at their 
side in frost, or melt with them under the rays of a noonday 
August sun, is not altogether that the feast they spread is too 
profuse, tempts to gluttony, and so ends in satiety. Yet that 
criticism on them may be made also. Nature is very fair, but 
he who should in reality find her altogether satisfactory would 
doubtless spend his days, not in a hermitage like Thoreau’s on 
Walden Pond, beguiling his leisure by chronicling his impressions 
for the benefit of the public from whom he made a pretence of 
flight from which the veil is torn by the very existence of such 


* Field-Farings: A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and Sky. By Martha McCulloch Wil- 
liams. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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chronicles, but in a solitude resembling that of the early anchor- 
ites and hermits in everything but its motive. 

Miss Williams, like Mr. John Burroughs, and like the late 
Walt Whitman, both of whom are irresistibly suggested by her 
pretty essays, would doubtless reject the heresy that nature is 
sufficient, would affirm that she demands the mirror of a neigh- 
borly soul to cast her reflection in at first or second hand, that 
she stimulates to artistic expression rather than affords true so- 
lace or complete enjoyment. This being evidently true, there is 
a further criticism to be made of her own efforts at expression. 
It is beyond all gainsaying that she knows the outdoor world 
and loves it. But she does not make her reader see what she 
saw. He is blinded by her adjectives, bewildered by her epithets, 
his memory gives him a jog that recalls not a landscape, not a 
bird note, not a blossoming hedgerow, but other books than that 
he holds. He looks, not at nature, but at Miss Williams. He 
sees, not through her eyes but her eyes themselves, and specu- 
lates upon all else they have looked upon within doors. Mr. 
Stedman’s book, just noticed, should be useful reading to Miss 
Williams; if study of it should correct her tendency to manner- 
isms, to pretty forms of speech, to almost poetic prose, she—but 
perhaps she would then write no more picturesque essays. But 
should that catastrophe be averted, she would doubtless write 
better, simpler, and more suggestive ones. 

Houghton & Mifflin have just brought out a new and most 
attractive edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book,* illus- 
trated with sixty colored designs by Walter Crane. Its appear- 
ance, its excellent type, thick paper, wide margins, and fine pic- 
tures, adapt it admirably to the holiday season, while its con- 
tents, being perennial in their charm, adapt it equally to all 
seasons. 

From the same house comes a novel of New England life, called 
Winterborough,+ to read which will demand less effort from the 
well-disposed than to remember it after it is read. There is 
some clever character sketching in it, too. The sad fate of that 
bright girl, Persis Hastings, condemned by her ruthless creator 
not only to marry that painful prig, Harold Strong, but to be 
glad to be thus offered up in a sort of Yankee suttee, antedat- 
ing, not following, wedlock, as a sacrifice to certain antiquated 


* 4 Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

+ Winterborough. By Eliza Orne Wright. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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notions of what is proper to masculinity and femininity, has a 
fine, old-fashioned flavor about it which is like a survival from 
the Wide, Wide World and Say and Seal. There is not a grain 
of harm in the book from end to end, and it is capable of 
beguiling several otherwise idle hours from omnivorous novel- 
readers. 

The volume devoted to the Duchess of Berry and the Court of 
Charles X.* is less interesting than some of its predecessors. 
There was too little incident to spread over so many pages, and 
padding, when done too often by lists of court names, and de- 
scriptions of court ceremonies, ends by palling curiosity. The book 
has a number of good chapters, though, and among them we 
note particularly the one devoted to that exemplary Christian, 
the Duke of Doudeauville, and the two called, respectively, “ The 
Jubilee of 1826” and “The Duchess of Gontaut.” 

Mr. Meriwether’s new book of travels+ is entertaining on the 
whole, although to people with a less engrossing interest in pri- 
sons and prisoners it will seem to lack much that might natural- 
ly have increased its interest and variety. The author’s absorp- 


tion in this special subject is explained by the fact of his hav- 
ing been appointed by the Missouri House of Representatives 


to investigate the subject of convict labor while he was acting 
as Commissioner of Labor Statistics for that State. The inter- 
est aroused by these investigations led him, when opportunity 
offered, to examine the systems of prison labor in Europe. He 
draws some dismal pictures of the solitary system as practised 
in Portugal, where it reaches its climax of misery. Comparing 
the American treatment of convicts with that of any other na- 
tion, he finds ours the least expensive to the State and by far 
the most humane to the prisoner. Mr. Meriwether’s travels led 
him all around the Mediterranean. He has enriched his descrip- 
tion of them with engravings made from the kodak pictures 
which led him into so many adventures. They are interesting 
pictures for the most part, but perhaps their chief merit is not 
that of illustrating the text to which they are adjoined. 

A little volume { of tales by Frank Pope Humphrey will be 
apt to please readers who have been attracted by the very simi- 
lar work of Mary E. Wilkins. Mrs. Humphrey’s stories have a 


* The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Charles X. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+ Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean, By Lee Meriwether. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

tA New England Cactus. By Frank Pope Humphrey. New York : Cassell Publishing 
Co. 
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more sentimental turn, and lack that element of surprise by 
which Miss Wilkins usually contrives to give a sharp fillip to 
the reader’s sense of mirth or unexpectedness as her stories near 
their close. Possibly that is why they stand a second reading 
only moderately well. In most other respects the half-dozen or 
so sketches embodied in the present volume are not inferior to 
them. 

Green Tea: A Love Story,* is what the latest issue of Cas- 
sell’s handy “Unknown” Library is called. How it deserves 
either half of its title, its present reader confesses inability to 
discover. Its scene is laid in California. Its heroine, Susy Car- 
ter, is a very good sort of girl, and drawn with considerable 
dash and vigor. Its hero—but we do not know its hero, not hav- 
ing settled in our own mind whether he is Bill Burton the “ road- 
agent,” Will O'Halloran the sheep-rancher, or a composite being, 
made up of both. Why “Green Tea,” when the essential property 
of the tale certainly is not that of keeping the reader awake when 
bed-time has come, is one of the mysteries of nomenclature 
which it would be a waste of time to try to fathom. 

Georges Ohnet has written a sporting novel which he calls 
Nimrod and Co.,+ and which is full to the brim of direful slaugh- 
ters wrought among partridges, ducks, and other small game. It 
contains, moreover, a murder; a sort of judicial duel in which 
the murderer escapes the law yet forfeits his life; a conversion 
from Judaism to ,Catholicity; a religious profession almost made 
but intercepted by the timely arrival of the “right man” the 
day before the final vows were to be taken, and divers other 
matters, some of them not of the most moral sort. Take him 
by and large, Ohnet’s natural tendency seems to be toward de- 
cency, morality, and religion. But this natural tendency is too 
frequently diverted from its course by the exigencies of the nov- 
elist’s trade when plied in France. 

A really charming little story, admirably well-fitted for our 
parochial libraries, although issued from a secular publishing 
house and possibly not written by a Catholic, is Mrs. Evelyn 
Raymond’s Monica, the Mesa Maiden.t The scene is laid in 
California, and the characters in whom the reader is expected 
to take most interest are young girls and boys who not only 
never pass into the sentimental stage, but never give a glimpse 

* Green Tea. By V.Schallenberger. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 

+ Nimrod and Co. By Georges Ohnet. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. New York: 


Cassell Publishing Co. 
¢ Monica, the Mes2 Maiden. By Mrs. Evelyn Raymond. New York : Thomas Y. Crow- 


ell & Co. 
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toward it. It is full of quite unusual incidents, nevertheless, and 
creates its own atmosphere of cleanliness, serenity, and peace. 
The portraiture of Monica is very spirited, and on unhackneyed 
lines. Her sisterly love, her courage, pluck, and daring, her pride 
of race and self-respect are natural virtues out of which her re- 
ligion blossoms like a flower on a deep-rooted stem. Very good, 
too, is the presentment of Padre Geronimo, and the brief but 
suggestive sketch of the doctor who undertakes to cure Pedro’s 
stutter and cultivate his moral nature simultaneously. The book 
is so bright and pleasant that no young reader will need coax- 
ing to take it up, nor be likely to lay it down without having 
profited by its gently-insinuated lessons. It is very well illustrat- 
ed by Winthrop Pierce. 

An admirably suggestive treatise on the character and teach- 
ing of our Saviour, called /esus, the All-Beautiful,* by the 
anonymous author of The Voice of the Sacred Heart, has just 
been brought out as the eighty-second issue of the English 
Jesuit “Quarterly Series.” It is arranged in the form of medi- 
tations on the different virtues and characteristics of the Sacred 
Humanity, beginning with chapters on the ideal of Beauty as the 
object of the craving of the human heart, never realized in this 
life, and, until after the Incarnation, never perfectly conceived. 
Following these introductory chapters come special considera- 
tions on every theme suggested by a reverent and thorough 
study of the Gospels. The book is very long and closely print- 
ed, but its matter is clear and well-arranged, and will doubtless 
secure for it that popularity which has attended previous devo- 
tional works from the same pen. 

The Rev. John T. Durward has written a very plain, practi- 
cal, and satisfactory little Primer + for the use of those desirous 
of investigating the claims of the church upon human reason. 
It is both brief and comprehensive. Now and again it touches 
upon subjects which are, perhaps, above the comprehension of the 
ordinary reader, but its handling even of these is simple and 
perspicuous. Moreover, it is for the most part adapted to the 
needs and capacities of all who are inquiring in good faith, with 
a settled purpose to follow enlightened reason wherever it may 
lead them. There is great need of and plenty of room for 
such expositions, and we hope that this one, so compact and 
handy in form, may have the success that it deserves. 


* Jesus, the All-Beautiful ; A Devotional Treatise on the Character and Actions of our 
Lord. Edited by the Rev. J.G. Macleod, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 

+ A Primer for Converts. By Rev. John T. Durward. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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I.—THE ORDO FOR 1893.* 


This Ordo has the imprimatur of the Archbishops of New 
York and Philadelphia and of the Bishop of Brooklyn. The 
present issue maintains its now well-established reputation for ex- 
cellence of printing and general get-up, and for a number of 
mechanical contrivances by which attention is called to the feasts 
and fasts of which notice should be given. A few inaccuracies 
which were found in the first year’s edition have now been cor- 
rected, the present issue, so far as we have been able to discover, 
being free from error. No option is allowed as to the saying of 
the offices of the Blessed Sacrament and of the Immaculate 
Conception except in Lent and Advent, and this, in our opinion, 
is the true interpretation of the rubrics and decrees which bear 
upon this question. The Ordo is published in two forms, one 
with both the Ordinary and the Roman Ordo, and the other 
with only the Ordinary Ordo. 


2.—THE LIFE OF GRIGNON DE MONTFORT, AND HIS DEVOTION TO 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN.t 


The subject of this biography, Blessed Louis-Marie Grignon 
de Montfort, is no doubt already known to our readers through 
his book on the 77ue Devotion to the Blessed Virgin translated 
by Father Faber. Those who have read that possess the key- 
note of his life, the spirit which guided him in all his ways. 
We might sum up this present biography by saying that it is 
simply a manifestation of how in all things he suffered and acted 
that God’s kingdom on earth might be spread through devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin. 

But in that manifestation what wonderful things do we not 
meet with—in the trials that were his portion from the beginning, 
in the attacks of enemies, in the coldness and misunderstandings 
of friends—in all these that came to him more than they ordi- 
narily fall to the lot of God's chosen souls, there is much that 
is wonderful. But especially was his life wonderful in the way 
whereby he was enabled to bear all these things and to over- 
come. And that was in his devotion, his love, to the Blessed 

* Ordo Divint Offiicit Recitandi Misseque Celebrandi pro Anno Domini MDCCCVIIC. 
New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

+ Blessed Louts-Marie Grignon de Montfort (Missionary Apostolic, Founder of the Com- 


pany of Mary and the Daughters of Wisdom), and His Devotion. By a Secular Priest. 
2vols. London: Art and Book Company; New York: Benziger Bros. 
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Virgin. Nothing could shake him in that. When men were 
against him, when he was alone and apparently battling against 
hope, he turned to her and through her from her Divine Son 
he gained that wonderful fire of love that ever urged him on, 
and that sweetness of charity that made even his enemies re- 
spect him at times, though they would not understand him. 

Few only of his time saw in him what he really was, but to 
us is it given to know that God raised him to spread devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin for a special purpose. 

Surely in his work and spirit there is much that we need to- 
day. Setting aside some few things that suited the people of his 
day, but may sound strange to us, there still remains that won- 
derful spirit of devotion, that ardent love to the Blessed Virgin, 
to show us how in these days God would have souls won to his 
kingdom. No one can read the life without feeling in some 
measure the quickening fire of that love. The author has done 
his work in a spirit of love—love for his subject, love for the 
Blessed Virgin, that carries one on with sustained interest to the 
end. The introduction to the life is at times just a trifle involved 
in its sentences. But the body of the work runs in smooth, vig- 
orous English, and this, coupled with the beauty, the activity, the 
intensity of the life itself, goes to make it a treasure for those 
into whose hands it will fall and a store-house from which great 
riches may be drawn. 


3.—THE MARRIAGE PROCESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In this work, the only one of its kind in English, Dr. Smith 


explains the origin, nature, duties, and rights of marriage; its 


colossal importance in society, and its religious aspect; the juris- 
diction of church and state in all matters pertaining to mar- 
riage ; the power and competence of ordinaries; the origin, aim, 
and nature of the various diriment impediments or causes 
which annul a marriage; the personnel and organization of the 
marriage court; the rights and duties of the judge, of the par- 
ties and their advocates; the various kinds of proofs, such as 
admissions, witnesses, instruments, presumptions, notoriety, etc.; 
the various stages in the trial, namely, the petition for the an- 
nulment of the marriage; the citation of the parties, the proving 
or disproving of the invalidity of the marraige; the summing up; 
the sentence, appeals, costs, etc. It is a book of no ordinary 
interest to both clergy and laity. 

* The Marriage Process in the United States. Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


fy }HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS has been magnificent- 
: ly honored in the United States by splendid tributes 
from a free people. His fellow-Catholics have rea- 
son to rejoice that the best side of the Ameri- 
can character was made conspicuous by the nu- 
merous Columbian parades, especially at Chicago and New York. 
In some few places, notably at Boston, the bigots endeavored to 
restrain popular enthusiasm for the Catholic discoverer of Ameri- 
ca. The Columbian oration of Mr. Chauncey M. Depew was 
disfigured by a passage evidently dictated by a spirit of intense 
hatred for the church. Naturally the question is suggested: 
Where did Mr. Depew learn the history of the fifteenth cen- 
tury? We are inclined to think that he must have read the 
Chautauqua course in history, mapped out by the chancellor, 
better known as the Methodist Bishop Vincent. He assumes 
the responsible task of guiding the reading of the one hundred 
thousand students, who are taught to expect that no historical false- 
hoods can obtain endorsement from the leading mind at Chau- 
tauqua. That they are the victims of misplaced confidence may 
be easily shown by the following letter published in the Buffalo 
Express : 

“Opposed by the church, ridiculed by jealous rivals, upheld by 
the secular and scientific spirit of his age, aided by individuals 
who had themselves received impulse from the new civilization, 
led by Divine Wisdom and grace which antagonized the prevail- 
ing religion of the age, Columbus represented more than human 
wisdom, which, through human energy, asserted itself. He was 
the unwitting instrument of the Divine foreknowledge. He was 
under a constant leading from on high. He saw a light, but did 
not know all it represented. He saw islands, beyond which lay 
a great continent. And while we exalt him exalt the Infinite 
Wisdom which guided and upheld him. 

“JOHN H. VINCENT.” 
* * * 

A communication has been sent to us from the headquarters 

of the board of women managers of the exhibit of the State of 
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New York at the World’s Columbian Exposition. The members 
of this board are: President, Mrs. Erastus Corning; First Vice- 
President, Mrs. E. V. R. Waddington; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. J. S. T. Stranahan; Secretary, Mrs. Leslie Pell-Clarke ; 
Treasurer, Miss Frances Todd Patterson; Mrs. William J. Aver- 
ell, Mrs. Frederick P. Bellamy, Miss Caroline E. Dennis, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge, Miss Anna Roosevelt, Mrs. Fred. R. Halsey, 
Miss Annie Hemstrought, Miss Imogene Howard, Miss Maria M. 
Love, Miss Elizabeth T. Minturn, Miss Frances Todd Patterson, 
Mrs. Dean Sage, Mrs. Oscar S. Straus, Mrs. Charles F. Wadsworth, 
Mrs. H. Walter Webb, Mrs. Andrew D. White, Mrs. Howard 
G. White. Executive Committee: Mrs. Dean Sage, Chairman ; 
Mrs. Frederick P. Bellamy, Miss Anna Roosevelt, Miss Caroline 
E. Dennis, Mrs. Howard G. White, Mrs. H. Walter Webb. 

We feel warranted in giving assurance that our readers will 
cheerfully assist in supplying the information requested in this 
letter : 

“Will you kindly send me the names of any Catholic wo- 
men writers of New York State, either of books or magazine ar- 
ticles, that you may know of? The Committee on Literature 
is making a list and a collection of the books of women writers 
of the State of New York, native or resident, and Mrs. Lillie 
was the only Catholic in the list sent out for suggestions. Even 
Mrs. E. G. Martin was omitted. I would like the maiden and 
married names, names of books and year of publication, names 
of magazine articles, and name and number of magazine which 
contains them. E. V. R. WADDINGTON. 

‘*39 EAST NINTH ST., NEW YORK City, November 27, 1892.” 

x * * 

The Pupils of the Holy See held a meeting November 12 
which marks a red-letter day in the annals of their Reading 
Circle. This organization, though not a year in existence, is al- 
ready in a flourishing condition, numbering about one hundred 
and twenty-five members on its roll-books, of whom at least 
one hundred are active workers. Consisting mainly, though not 
exclusively, of graduates of Mt. St. Vincent-on-the-Hudson, it 
claims its members from various States in the Union. The P. 
H. S. of New York City, including members from New York, 
srooklyn, Yonkers, and Mount Vernon, is the parent stem 
from which have sprung several branches, notably Branch A, 
P. H. S. of Newburgh, nineteen members; Branch B, P. H. 
S. of Lancaster, Pa., twenty-five members; and Branch C, P. 
H. S. of Savannah, Ga., forty members; besides individual cor- 
responding members in Easton, Pa.; Middletown, N. Y.; New- 
ark, N. J., and Patchogue, L. I. 
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An esteemed friend informs us that at the November meet- 
ing hardly a member failed to respond by name to the roll-call, 
for it had been announced that the Rev. Thomas McMillan, in 
response to an invitation from the P. H.S., had agreed to speak 
before the Circle upon the “Progress of the Church in the 
Nineteenth Century.” The guest of the occasion was accompa- 
nied by the Very Rev. Vicar-General Mooney, to whose kind- 
ness the P. H.S. owe their present spacious and commodious 
quarters in West Fifty-first Street; by the Rev. John Talbot 
Smith, the author of Solitary Island, A Woman of Culture, 
Hits Honor the Mayor, and also by the Rev. John Ryan, of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart. 

A reception committee, consisting of the President, Miss 
Agnes Sadlier, and the Vice-President, Miss Browne, received 
the visitors. An address of welcome was read by Miss Fleming, 
after which Father McMillan briefly outlined the magnificent work 
accomplished by the church since the beginning of the century. 
The reverend lecturer intimated that the vastness of his subject 
would permit of many divisions, so that for the present he 
would be obliged to confine his remarks to a brief account of the 
history of the church in America, or even to narrow down to a 
discussion of the progress of that church in our own city of 
New York. He recalled name after name already high on the 
roll of fame to whose Catholic learning, piety, and zeal in her 
behalf our church owes the honored position she to-day main- 
tains in the great metropolis of the New World. He spoke of 
the most practical methods of pursuing such study, and suggest- 
ed, besides books, pamphlets, and newspaper reports, that the 
young ladies should consult their grandmothers, whose minds are 
filled with memories of the past, of the first churches built in 
New York, and of the heroic sacrifices of priests and people for 
the faith. Father McMillan concluded his remarks with sugges- 
tions on the organization and conduct of Reading Circles in 
general, and some most valuable hints to the P. H. S. in par- 
ticular. He then introduced the Rev. John Talbot Smith, who 
for ten minutes kept his audience in a constant ripple of laugh- 
ter. We have long known this author to wield a clever pen, 
but the drollery of his short speech was a delightful surprise. 
We think that a volume written in just this vein would make a 
unique reputation for its writer. Any attempt to reproduce the 
speech would be wasted, for not only did he say things spark- 
ling with humor, but he also said them in a Talbot-Smith way 
impossible to imitate. We may add, however, that his remarks 
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were chiefly confined to the subject of Catholic authors, and his 
delight in his own recent discoveries among the catalogues— 
which might aptly have been termed catacombs, in as far as 
many of the authors were concerned. We believe he claims to 
have unearthed some two hundred Catholic writers of fiction. In 
closing the speaker paid his compliments to the publishers in a 
happy manner, at least the audience thought it happy; we can- 
not speak for the publishers. 

The vicar-general then arose, and as host expressed his great 
pleasure in the present gathering. He spoke all too briefly of 
the numerous advantages accruing from organizations of the sort, 
and expressed his peculiar delight in welcoming the graduates of 
Mt. St. Vincent. In every way he desired to aid and encourage 
the young ladies who, true to the principles of their convent 
education, had loyally banded together to continue the work 
which they had but just begun on quitting school. Father 
Mooney dwelt with special force upon the responsibilities which 
unexceptionable educational advantages entailed upon the recipi- 
ents, and with still greater earnestness upon the many opportu- 
nities of doing good opened up to the fortunate possessors of 
such advantages. Among other matters, why could they not in- 
terest themselves in the wants of the working-girls, that noble 
army of women who strive so valiantly to keep their faith amid 
all the temptations of the great world. Non-Catholics often 
taunt us with our want of zeal in this matter. What nobler or 
more beautiful thing than to see young women of education 
and culture associated with their less fortunate sisters in a spirit 
of love and desire for all that is highest in life? Before ending 
the speaker made a modest allusion to his own recently estab- 
lished club for self-supporting women, which we hear is already 
doing a vast amount of good. 

The visitors then proceeded to the parlor, where a short and 
impromptu musical programme was rendered. Miss Mary Rose 
Rogers and Miss Martha Bolton contributed to this portion of 
the entertainment. Another feature of the occasion was a 
clever paper by Miss Hughes, prefaced by a pleasant surprise 
in the shape of an introductory sketch of the subject by the 
president. The meeting then adjourned, and an informal recep- 
tion and presentation of members to the visitors took place. 
Among those present from out of town we may mention Miss 
E. W. White, of New London, Conn.; Miss Bannon, President 
of Newburgh P. H. S., and Miss Lant, President of Lancaster, 
ra, Ff. .. 3. 

Among the Catholic authors in fiction mentioned by Rev. 
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John Talbot Smith in his talk to the P. H. S. was Mrs. May 
Agnes Fleming. She was born at St. John, N. B., in the year 
1841, and was the only daughter of Mr. B. W. Early, of that 
city. Her education was completed at the Academy of the Sa- 
cred Heart in her native city. Whilst still attending school she 
began to write stories for the entertainment of her classmates. 
A Catholic clergyman was the first one to discover merit in her 
productions. On his recommendation one of her short stories 
was sent for publication in the Philadelphia Saturday Nicht. 
The editor accepted it, and sent her a twenty-dollar gold-piece 
with a request for more short stories. Many of her later produc- 
tions were published in book-form by Messrs. G. W. Carleton & 
Co. After her marriage she made her home in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
At the time of her death, in 1880, she had nineteen published 
volumes. Her novels are remarkable for delineation of character, 
life-like conversations, flashes of wit, constantly varying scenes, 
and deeply interesting plots. The present publisher, Mr. G. W. 
Dillingham, successor to Carleton & Co., finds a constant demand 
for the books of Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. 
* * * 

The second meeting of the Rochester, N. Y., Catholic Read- 
ing Circle for this, the fourth season, was held recently. In 
recognition of the quadricentennial each member wore the Span- 
ish colors, and, as an emblem of loyalty to religion and country, 
carried a tiny American flag, attached to which were ribbons of 
the church colors, white and gold. The room was simply and 
effectively draped with the stars and stripes and decorated with 
vases of tricolored flowers indigenous to America. Owing to the 
number of business details, the programme arranged was a brief 
though excellent one. Four papers, of ten minutes each, on the 
Summer-School were read by Misses Rigney, Redmond, O’Con- 
nor, and Flynn. The musical numbers were a charming solo by 
Mrs. Charles Cunningham, and a full chorus, America. This Cir- 
cle, the first founded in Rochester, on March 10, 1889, beginning 
with a membership of sixty women, now reckons on its list the 
names of one hundred and ten. Most satisfactory results were 
accomplished. Among the interesting programmes of last season 
the Columbian one, with a delightful paper by Miss Purcell on 
the discoverer of America, deserves mention. 

%* * * 

We again urge on the attention of parents and friends of 
children the duty of providing gifts at Christmas which will sup- 
ply the intellectual as well as the bodily needs of the young. 
The graded and annotated list of five hundred books prepared 
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by Mr. George E. Hardy—published by Scribners, price 50 cts.— 
will be found an invaluable guide in making selections. It is 
the best collection of juvenile literature prepared in the United 
States. Selections are made without fear or favor from all the 
publishers having good books in the market. Mr. George Par- 
sons Lathrop voices the unanimous verdict of competent judges 
in these words: 


“It is not too much to say that Mr. Hardy’s book is alto-, 
gether charming. Professing to be merely a graded and anno- 
tated list, it yet opens with an introduction which is a surprise 
and a pleasure, because it is so full of humor, wisdom, and prac- 
tical advice, and presents a masterpiece of simple and engaging 
literary style. Let no one make the mistake of fancying that 
Mr. Hardy’s ideal library, because it has been arranged with a 
view to the various needs of different classes of children in 
schools, is in any manner dry or tediously instructive. It is, in 
fact, so rife with pleasantness and divers entertainments as to 
make one almost wish one were a child again, with liberty to re- 
vel in its wealth of interest and enjoy those fresh and vivid im- 
pressions from it that only children can receive in full measure.” 


* * * 


A meeting of the General Council of the Catholic Summer- 
School was held November Io, at the Catholic Club, New York 
City. The president, Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, and the secretary 
and treasurer were detained by a wreck on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The morning session lasted four hours, Rev. P. A. 
Halpin, S.J., in the chair. Among those present were Messrs. 
George Parsons Lathrop, John A. Mooney, W. R. Claxton, 
George E. Hardy, Brother Azarias, Revs. James F. Loughlin, 
D.D., Joseph H. McMahon, Thomas McMillan. Telegrams were 
received from Rev. John F. Mullaney and Rev. Thomas J. Con-' 
aty, D.D. The report of the board of studies was discussed at 
considerable length. It was decided that the winter course of 
study will be definitely arranged to begin in January, 1893, if 
the requisite number of students can be secured. At the evening 
session of the Council, held in the house of the Paulist Fathers, 
Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy presided; Dr. Conaty and Prof. John 
P. Brophy were also present. The financial report, presented by 
Mr. Warren E. Mosher, showed that all bills connected with the 
Summer-School, expenses of lectures, etc., had been paid without 
exhausting the funds. Mr. George Parsons Lathrop was appoint- 
ed chairman of a committee to draft a plan of financial organ- 
ization. No action was taken on the question of a place to hold 
the session of 1893. a 
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HE question of opening the World’s Fair on Sunday is still 
in the region of disputed things. It was presumably settled 
by the act of Congress giving the World’s Columbian Commis- 
sion its life. But, as is always the case, an “act of Congress” 
may endow a thing with a legal existence, but unless such a 
thing finds its strength in the moral support of the people it 
will die of inanition. A vigorous effort is now being made to 
repeal the Sunday clause of the “act.” 

There is no manner of doubt but that there is an educational 
side to the Exposition apart from its industrial and materialistic 
side. It will be a noble school to the millions who will visit it, 
‘teaching them the higher truths in art, in science, in the advances 
of civilization, and in a secondary sense in morality and religion. 

To rigorously shut every door on Sunday and put out every 
light, extinguish every fire, as the act of Congress implies, will be 
to deny the people possibly three-fourths of the good the Fair 
is destined to accomplish. We know it is necessary to contend 
strongly for the preservation of the Sunday as a day of rest as 
well as a religious institution. And in the former sense Congress 
can legislate concerning it, in spite of denials from some quarters. 

But still in the latter sense a partial opening of the Exposi- 
tion after the hours of religious observances in the churches, and 
then only the portion which does not entail necessary manual 
labor, and particularly the opening of halls and lecture-rooms 
where the educational features can have fullest liberty in the 
way of addresses, lectures, sacred concerts, a partial opening in 
this manner will be conducive to the cultivation of the spiritual 
sense and, to our thinking, highly commendable. 

As the act of Congress prohibits this, just in so much we 
think it ought to be repealed. 


die 
> 





An effort is being made to secure a betterment of the roads 
of the country. It is a move in the right direction. Good 
roads are good civilizers because they facilitate the interming- 
ling of the people, and the consequent interchange of ideas. 
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Moreover, good roads are an aid to religious advancement, en- 
abling people to attend religious services with greater facility. 

Our roads are notoriously bad, and if there were some pub- 
lic officer to look after them, to suggest the best ways of scien- 
tific road-making, and to encourage improvements in localities, 
in a few years the standard of good roads would be sensibly im- 
proved throughout the country. 


»~ 
> 





In this current number we present some exceedingly valuable 
articles. 

The sketch of Bishop Neumann’s life from the pen of a 
brother Redemptorist is an important contribution to the bio- 
graphical knowledge of one the process of whose canonization 
has already been started. In this connection Father Hewit 
writes : 

“T have known Bishop Neumann intimately for several years, 
and I have no doubt whatever of his eminent sanctity.” 


4— 
Sa 





In the light of the many vexed and perplexing controversies 
over the “school question,” the article ““How to Solve a Great 
Problem ” will be read with a great deal of interest. We com- 
mend it to the leading spirits among the sisterhoods of the coun- 
try as well as to prominent educators. 


_ 
> 





Christian Reid’s description of the beautiful city of Zacatécas 
is a marvel of word-painting. With the aid of the beautiful 
illustrations one seems to be transported into the midst of the 
quaint civilization of Mexico. 


~ 
> 


Our new departure in the way of illustrations is meriting 
flattering comments from many sources. Among the many to 
quote but one, from a wide-awake paper in the far West—the 
Colorado Catholic. It says editorially: “THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
for November shows a decided improvement in its mechanical 
features. What is more gratifying still, the management of the 
WORLD shows a determination to push it where it belongs, into 
the front rank of periodicals.” 


_— 
— 








Another contemporary remarks that the articles in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD on the political situation and the Home- 
Rule question in Ireland are the best that appear in any peri- 
odical. We present another one of these articles from the legal 
pen of George McDermot. 
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Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 

Harry Dee; or, Making tt Out. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. 

Catholic Priesthood. By Rev. M. Miiller, CSS.R. A new 
edition. 

The Secret of Sanctity, according to St. Francis de Sales and 
Father Crasset, S.J. From the French by Ella McMahon. 

Spiritual Crumbs for Hungry Little Souls. By Mary E. 
Richardson. 

Zeal in the Work of the Ministry By VAbbé Dubois. Sec- 
ond edition. 

Sermons from the Flemish. Fifth Series. Mission Sermons 
or Courses for Advent and Lent. Translated by a Catho- 
lic Priest. 2 vols. 

Manna of the Soul. Meditations for every day in the year. 
By Father Paul Segneri. Second Edition. 2 vols. 


They have in Press: 

Literary, Scientific, and Political Views of Orestes A. Brown- 
son. Selected from his works by Henry F. Brownson. 

The Marriage Process in the United States. By Rev. S. B. 
Smith, D.D. 

Words of Wisdom from the Scriptures. A concordance to 
the Sapiential Books. From the French. Edited by a 
Priest of the Diocese of Springfield, Mass. 


Fr. Pustet & Co., New York and Cincinnati: 


Ordo Divini Officii Recitandi Misseque Celebrandz juxta 
Rubricas Emendatas Breviarii Missalisque Romani pro 
Anno Domini MDCCCVIIC. 


Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New York: 


Christopher Columbus and His Monument Columbia: being a 
Concordance of Choice Tributes to the Great Genoese, his 
Grand Discovery, and his Greatness of Mind and Purpose. 
Compiled by J. M. Dickey. 


Calmann Lévy, Paris: 


Aux Montagnes D’ Auvergne. Mes Conclusions Sociologiques. 
Par le Comte de Chambrun. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 


Scenes from the Life of Christ, pictured in the Holy Word 
and Sacred Art. Edited by Jessica Cone. 












